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| Scribner's New School and College Text-Books.: 
A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


By WILBUR FPF. GORDY, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. 
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Among the many features which contribute to the general excellence of the book,. 
With over a few may be briefly mentioned as follows : The attentior 
oe . is More and better Illustrations and Maps than have ever appeared in any text-book of the ps eo eieitiedaah 
and Maps; subject, principals is 
with Tables Carefully selected lists of books for supplementary reading. particularly 
and an Index ; Suggestive questions for pupils to discuss. bs invited, and 
— about Introductory chapter of hints to teachers, illuminating the author's method of treatment. pag as 
Seas ce. Notes throughout the text explanatory of general statements, aed vd pes 
‘Special Special stress laid upon the industrial and social development, with a lucid presentation of | teacher a 
Terme the powerful influence exerted by routes and modes of travel, sotl and climate. prospectus, 
OE Prominence given to the characteristics of our great national leaders, yer — 
and ‘ Emphasis on the Importance of the West and South in our national development. ean te ntong 
Introduction. Pupils are led throughout to form high ideals of social duty. : éuiemsorated, 


Horace Mann and the Common School Revival in the United States. 


By B. A. HtnsDALz, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor: of the Science and Art of Teaching in the University of Michigan. (Great Educator 
Series.) 12mo, $1.00 net. Ready January 2oth. 


The story of Horace Mann’s useful career has been told in this volume with both point and fulness by perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished American authority on the science and art to which Mann devoted his life. Dr. Hinsdale, however, has not.confined his nar- 
rative to biography, but gives a picture of the condition of the public schools before and since Mann’s initiative and energy transformed 
them. The picturesqueness of such a review to the general reader may be gathered from the fact that it is estimated, our public school 
system will enter upon the year 1900 with 15,500,000 pupils enrolled, more than 426,000 teachers, at an annual. expenditure exceeding 

. $212,000,000. To the professional educator the value of such an historical account is obvious. The book is the one American num- 
ber of the series, and as such, and because of the great importance of its theme in strictly American education, it occupies a unique 
position among its companion volumes, 


Previous Volumes in the Series. 


Thomas and Matthew Arnold, and their infiuence on English Education. By Sir Josuua G. Fircu, LL.D., late inspector of 
Training Colleges in England, and Lecturer on Education at the University of Cambridge. !2mo, $1.00, #e¢. 


Aristotle, and the Ancient Educational Ideals, By THomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. $1.00 met. 

» Alcuin, and the Rise of the Christian Schools. By Anprew F. West, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 

‘S Abelard, and the Origin and Early History of Universities. By Ganriz, Compayreé. $1.25 met, 
Loyola, and the Educational System of the Jesuits, By Rev. THomas HuGHEs, S.J. $1.00 net. 
Froebel, and Education by Self Activity, By H. CourTHore BowEN. $1.00 net. 

Herbart and the Herbartians, : By CHARLES DEGARMo, Ph.D. $1.00 met, 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology. 


. By Georce T. Lapp, D.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. i2mo. 450 pages. $1.50 met. Ready Jan. 20. 


urged him to prepare a descriptive psychology for colleges and normal schools. The striking success of his more advanced books 
and of his primer has been sufficient encouragement to him in undertaking the task. He has constantly availed himself of the 
suggestions of representative teachers, and these have been embodied in the text, influencing both size and manner of present- 
ation. The experimental and physiological psychology will be incorporated according to the demands of the new psychology, 
and illustrations will illuminate the author’s statements. The present situation demands such a book as this, and the publishers 
believe that it will suit the needs of both college and normal school in this department of study. . 
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"4 OTHER NOTABLE NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


Weber's History of Philosophy.................- net, $2.50 | Boas’s Shakespeare and His Predecessors....... net, $1.50 
2 Mackail’s Latin Literature...................... net, 1:60 .| Menzies’s History of Religion................... net, 1.60 
Thatcher & Schwill’s Europe in the Middle Age.xc‘, 2.00 | Santyaana's The Sense of Beauty................ 1.50 
Ralesgh’s The English Novel...........-...--.-.- net, 1.26 | Hibben’s Inductive Logic.......:.............:. 1:50 





! CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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For a long time the personal friends of Dr. Ladd, together with very many of those who know him only by his writings, have « 
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A Great Book” 


Free to Serve 
A Tale of Colonial New York 
By E. RAYNER 


PRICE, $1.50 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: “The book 
is not the work of a novice ; it is fascinating, strong and 
of the highest moral tone. . . . The characters are 
finely delineated, the varied and rapidly shifting scenes 
are pictured with the skill of an artist and the pure 
moral tone is carried through the whole like a golden 
thread. We advise all to read the book.” 

MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON says: “It 
is a great book, and one of the few great books of 1897° 
It combines a most thrilling story with the most con- 
sistent, admirable character-drawing, a combination 
one seems seldom to find in these days.” 

“*Free to Serve’ is fully as interesting and as well 
written as Dr. Mitchell’s ‘Hugh Wynne.’ ”—Rochester 
Post Express. 

CLINTON ROSS says: ‘ The proof of a long book is 
in the reading of it. . . . The author, an artist, never 
once obtrudes her personality. The life of the actors is 
cleverly réal; but the high distinction of Free to Serve 
is its redlization of humanity. It’s a notable book—so 
much better than Hugh Wynne that, if the publishers’ 
claim for that book be true—this novel is greater—it is 
certainly one of the American novels of the year. And 
Dutch America has had no better presentation than E. 
RAYNER’S in Free to Serve.” 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


COPELAND AND DAY 


BOSTON 





A List of 


French Books 


suitable for Holiday gifts will be sent free when 
requested. 
A Choice Lot of 
French Calendars 


with Daily Quotations from the best French 
authors at prices:—qoc, 50c, 6oc, 75c, $1.00. 
$1.25, and $1.50 each. Postpaid. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


651 and %53 Sixth Ave. (N W. Cor. 48th St.), 
New York. 
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CORTINA METHOD { ‘f° SSipstuay) 


SPANISH, IN 20 LESSONS, 
FRENCH, cloth, each, $1.50. 
ENGLISH, 


‘A ACADEMY OF >Y LANGUAGES, R. D. Cor- 
Phono- 
ie i ieudierel teoematen 44 W. Séth ree York. 


The Mercantile Bi? ae 
jumes. 


\STOR PLACE. 
. Staphes. ae Avenne ond 120 way. 
to all parts of the ciry. 








H. WILLIAMS, 
25 East torn Street, New York. : 
Dealer in Ma nes and other Is. Sets, 
voluines or s: numbers. 
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‘Some Books Published in 1897 by 
HENRY. HOLT & CO. 


ALLENS EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD.  8vo...........-..:20.cceeeccceeceeseeeeeeeeseceseenes 


$3 00 
ARNOLD: SELECTIONS FROM HIS PROSE. (Gates) Zuciish Readings. 16m0....-.--.---....., * 9 
AUBERT’S LITTERATURE FRANCAISE, 2d Sevies. XVIII. and XIX. Centuries. 16mo............ *: 00 
BAZIN’S THE ITAUIANS OF TO-DAY. 12m0................0ccecsscesseseesceseessestsevoreeceeren, He 
BROWNING: SELECTED LYRICAL AND DRAMATIC POEMS, With Stedman’s Essay. (Mason.) 

New Edition in English Readings. 16100... .0.000.ccceecceccensccccccens ceccencesccucscesecetcceccuces * 60 
CABOT’S IN PLAIN AIR. A novel of New England of to-day...........ccccececececcceceeesceeeceseuecs 1 25 
EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. Vols. XIII. and XIV. §:.50each. Bound, $2.25. Per No. 35c. Per Year... 300 
FOSTER’S SPANISH CASTLES BY THE RHINE, A Triptychal Yarn. Buckram Series...........0. 75 
GAS8C’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. New and Cheaper Edition. 1210............ceccceccccceccccceccccecs I 50 
GAVARD’S A DIPLOMAT IN LONDON, 1871-77. ramo.... oo. cece cece ce cece ceccccccuceceeceucues 1 35 
GILLETT’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. :2mo, half leather....................ccccccececececeeeeeecese *1 10 
The Same, with Part II. amo, half leather..............0cscecscccccccccsccccscssseecesccseseseceessseeces *1 35 
GOETHE’S HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. (Thomas.) New £d., with Vocabulary. 12mo. Bds......  %4o 
GUYAU’S THE NON-RELIGION OF THE FUTURE, 8v0. 2.2.0.0... ccccc cece cc ccccccccccccccecces 3 00 
HALL AND BERGEN’S TEXT BOOK OF PHYSICS. New £2., greatly Enlarged. 12m0.............. *1 25 
THERING’S THE EVOLUTION OF THE ARYAN, 8v0.............cc..ccccccccccceeceeeees net, special 3 0 
JEROME’S SKETCHES IN LAVENDER, BLUE, AND GREEN, With 4o illustrations. r12mo....... 1 25 
JOHNSTON’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, New £2., to McKinley's Election. 12m0........ *: 00 
KEIGWIN’S ELEMENT’S OF GEOMETRY,  12mo.... 0... 2.0... ccc cece cece ence eeeteescececenecteees *1 00 
KINGSLEY’S ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 12mo...... 2.20.0... 0... c cece ec cce eee eee *: 20 
LITERARY PAMPHLETS, Chiefly Relating to Poetry. (Rhys.) 12mo. 2 Vols., cloth................. 3 00 
LOTI: SELECTIONS. (Cameron.) 16m0...............ccceecccccecccccccccceccesceccucenccccesecceeeees 0 
LUCAS’S BOOK OF VERSES FOR CHILDREN. Selected from Many Poets. r2amo...............000: 2 0 
MASON’S TELEPATHY AND THE SUBLIMINAL SELF. r2mo........ 20.0.0... cc ccc cece cece eee ceee I 50 
MATZKE’S PRIMER OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. x6mo. Paper........... 02... cccceeeeee cues *25 
POLITICAL PAMPHLETS By Burke, Steele, “Junius,” etc. (Pollard.) 12mo. 1 Vol., cloth.......... 175 
PRICE’S FERN COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK AND HERBARIUM, 72 Plates. Quarto.............. 2 25 
RAMBEAU AND PASSY’S CHRESTOMATHIE FRANCAISE, Ona phonetic basis. 8vo............ *1 50 
RAMSEY’S ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER. With Illustrations and Vocab. 12mo............. *: 00 
RANDOLPH’S LABORATORY DIRECTIONS IN GENERAL BIOLOGY. :6mo....................55 80 
RIEHL’S FLUCH DER SCHOENHEIT. (Kendall.) New Edition, with Vocab. 12m0. Bads............ 25 
8ST. BEUVE’S SEVEN OF THE CAUSERIES DU LUNDI. (Harper.) x6mo............0.0000e00ee00s *95 
SCULLY’S THE WHITE HECATOMB, and Other Stovies, Buckram Series. 18m0...........2.00005 75 
TAINE’S JOURNEYS THROUGH FRANCE, With Seven Illustrations. 1210..........000000ceeeee eens 2 50 
TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. ith 28 portraits. Gilt top, 4 vols. in box............seeceeeeees 7 50 
VOYNICH’S THE GADFLY. A Romance of a Revolution. remo... 2.2... occ cece eee ee ees e eee e ee eeee 1 25 
WELCH’S Suntaes cates I IR La dk on REL enc ODER al S pc sbaukes sGuneso Sst ebesddtenevecocseses 50 

WENLEY’S OUTLINES OF KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. t6mo..................000005 75 
WHITNEY’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. New and Cheaper Edition. 12m0.............6. cece cece eens 1 50 
WILLIAMS’S SOME QUESTIONS OF GOOD ENGLISH, 12m0............. cc ccc cee sees ceceeeeeeeees t 75 


Postage on net books (marked *) 8 per cent additional. The 
For Scnoot Lisrarigs, their Descriptive Educational Catalogue, 
on application to the publishers at 
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JANUARY—JUNE, 125 Illustrations; 448 Pages 
JULY—DECEMBER, 75 Illustrations; 410 Pages 


Maroon-Colored Cloth, Lettered in Gilt, $2.50 per Volume 


‘‘No such exhaustive and complete record of contemporary literature is 
elsewhere to be found in any periodical of these times. The Critic long since 
took rank as the foremost literary paper in America.”—Mew York Times. 
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Daudet’s Funeral 

A DOZEN YEARS or more before the fatal stroke, Alphonse 
Daudet first began to feel the signs of the terrible disease— 
locomotor ataxia—which pinned him to his chair ever after- 
wards, and climbing slowly upward affected at last the 
nerves of the larynx, and suddenly choked ‘him to death, 
last week. One of his few public appearances during this 
awful period of gradual dissolution was at the Mairie, when 
his son Léon married Jeanne Hugo, granddaughter of the 
poet, who was afterwards divorced from him. 

Even then Daudet looked as if he were not long for this 
world, and yet many a year has since slipped by and several 
of ‘‘the twenty masterpieces,” as M. Zola said in his speech 
at-the grave, were written in the midst of most dreadful suf- 
fering; for incessant work was one of the remedies which 
Daudet himself prescribed for allaying what were sometimes 
almost unbearable pains. But even labor, philosophy, the 
tenderest wifely care and a cheerful disposition could not 
vanquish the deadly enemy, though they postponed the final 
defeat. 

Yesterday’s was unquestionably one of the great literary 
funerals of Paris. Of course it did not equal Victor Hugo’s 
in bigness and pomp, for that procession went down the 
Champs Elysées from the Arc de Triomphe to the Panthéon, 
and so was necessarily grandiose. But there. was more 
genuine and widespread sympathy, more evidence of pure 
literary sentiment, more artistic refinement—Massenet’s 
musical program at the church, for instance—in the final act 
in the career of the great storyteller, than in that of the 
great poet. 

The first part of this ceremony in three-scenes took place 
in the morning at the Adfel in the Rue de 1’ Université, 
whither Daudet had moved but a short time-before, quitting 
his old familiar quarters around the corner in the Rue de 
Bellechasse. In fact, this change of residence, with. the 
many little variations in his daily life occasioned thereby, 
added a new strain to-the frail body which came back ‘to 
town last autumn weaker than ever, and was one of the 
minor causes of Daudet’s death. 

The front of the house and the whole interior of the court- 
yard were heavily draped in black, and in this court; on 
the side opposite the street entrance, was erected a chapelle 
ardente, where rested the encoffined body raised-on a cata- 
falque and surrounded by a score of tall burning tapers. At 
the head sat two nuns, engaged in prayer; at the foot stood 
a liveried master of ceremonies, who offered each visitor a 
silver-handled aspergill, which was redijved from time to 
time in a silver holy-water urn. After going through the 
act of besprinkling the coffin, the visitor would then mount 
the staircase and in the drawing-room offer his condolences 
to the members of the family. 

In the street, meantime, the hearse and a large car were 
being loaded and decorated with the many beautiful wreaths 
and bouquets sent by friends and public bodies. A high step- 
ladder was neccessary in order to cover the-sides and top of 
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the pyramidal superstructure which rose above the platform of 
this car and presented a superb appearance at the head of 
the procession, moving silently and majestically along, tow- 
ering above the tops of the cabs and the heads of the people 
thronging the streets. Some of these floral gifts were simple 
nosegays brought to the dead novelist by humble men and 
women, whose shabby apparel betokened their lowly origin. 
They probably knew Alphonse Daudet only through his 
writings. I noticed several of these offerings at the moment 
when they were laid on the coffin or handed timidly in the 
street to the decorators of the hearse and car; and in every 
case these plain symbols of affection were carefully given a 
place in the mass of flowers—a tender instance of the deep 
hold which sentiment has on the French heart and mind in 
everything pertaining to the great mystery of death. 

Scarcely had the flowers been disposed of, when a com- 
pany of red-trousered and blue-overcoated soldiers quietly 
filed into the street and took up its position on the side- 
walk opposite the Ad/el. A member of the Legion of Honor 
—Daudet was an officer of the order—is paid military honors 
at the moment when his mortal remains are transferred to 
the hearse. So, as' the body was borne from the court, the 
drum, entirely covered with crape, gave forth its solemn 
muffled beats, while the officers and rank and file presented 
arms. 

It was noon before the procession started for the neigh- 
boring church of Sainte Clotilde, where the second act be- 
gan. Directly behind the hearse walked the two nuns al- 
ready mentioned; then came the faithful valet, who through- 
out the day wore the saddest face in all the line; while the 
family was headed by three young men abreast. The end 
one on the right was Léon Daudet, the oldest son of the 
novelist, himself a story-writer of some ability, but unsym- 
pathetic in look and manner, whose puffed cheeks and heavy 
eyes seemed to confirm the rumors which were set afloat in 
the divorce court. 

Throughout the whole Icng march Léon Daudet was 
locked arm in arm with his boon companion, Georges 
Hugo, whom I immediately recognized as the boy who, in 
May 1885, walked down the Champs Elysées alone behind 
the poor-man’s hearse, which was bearing to the Pantheon 
the body of his famous grandfather. He it was who is said 
to have brought about the unhappy match between his sister 
and his friend, and he seemed to feel the present sad occasion 
(perhaps partly for that reason) more keenly than his for- 
mer brother-in-law; and when, at the cemetery, Zola closed 
his. address with some tender words to the family, Georges 
‘Hugo grew so nervous that I thought for a moment he 
might break down and faint. It was the second son, Lucien, 
who awakened the most sympathy. He is tall, we!l-formed, 
perhaps twenty years of age, with a refined, bright, pleasing 
physiognomy. He conducted himself in a most dignified 
manner. For him, Georges Hugo seemed to have no special 
regard. His left arm was not interlaced with Lucien’s right. 
And even Zola, when, in his peroration, he addressed him- 
self to Léon, said, ‘‘ I charge you to embrace for me your 
brother Lucien,” though this brother was looking into his 
very eyes, not six feet away. 

And this brings me to Zola, who was the hero of the occa- 
‘sion, if such an expression is permissible in the circum- 
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stances. The prominence given to Zola—he was pallbearer 
and the only speaker at the grave—caused no little surprise 
in many quarters. To be sure, the composition of the whole 
body of pallbearers was rather odd. The bringing together 
of Jules Lemaitre the Attic wit, Edouard Doumont the 
blatant Jew-baiter, and Zola ‘‘ the father of Realism,” not to 
speak of Léon Hennique and Paul Hervieu, was a four de 
force that only love for Daudet’s varied genius could have 
accomplished. But even in this chaotic assemblage, Zola’s 
angular personality was sure to awaken criticism. But his 
presence was fully explained, if any explanation were neces- 
sary, by the fact that he is the last of ‘‘ the four ”—-Flaubert, 
Goncourt, Daudet and he—who were closely bound to- 
gether in affection and letters at the start in life of the last 
two. He looked very sad and wan as he walked beside the 
hearse. Whether this generally forlorn appearance was due 
to grief at the-loss of a dear friend or a gradual physical 
decline, I cannot say, though probably it arose from both. 
But however that may be, Zola looked far from well. Even 
his hair is rapidly growing thin, and as he marched bare- 
headed from the house to the church—hats were kept on, 
with the exception of the chief mourners, through the city 
to the distant cemetery—it was evident that great care was 
taken to let the locks grow long so as to bring them back 
over the top of the head, and thus conceal the bald spots. 

Zola said the other day that he could not make a speech, 
that he became too frightened when he had to face an audi- 
ence. In private conversation he is unquestionably re- 
markable. His words come with ease, his ideas are clear 
and are presented in a striking manner. He is voluble and 
even brilliant. I heard him for the first time, yesterday, 
make a set speech, and I must admit that, as an orator, he 
is a failure. Here was a fine opportunity for a superb burst 
of eloquence. There he stood at the open grave of a close 
friend and the literary pride of the French nation, in a ceme- 
tery where lie buried most of the greatest men in French 
literature since the time of Louis XIV, the grand city lying 
below and within sight from the place where he spoke, its 
famous monuments faintly revealed in the haze of a Decem- 
ber day, and crowded around him several hundred of the 
most brilliant living representatives of letters, art and poli- 
tics. How Webster, Wendell Phillips or Beecher would have 
risen to the occasion ! 

Measured by his opportunity, Zola’s address at the grave 
of Alphonse Daudet was a dismal failure. A small tribune, 
trimmed with black, had been prepared for him. But when 
invited by the master of ceremonies to step into it, he de- 
clined with a shake of the head, advanced in front of it, and 
drew from his pocket a small manuscript, written in his big, 
bold hand, which he began to read in a strong but monot- 
onous tone of voice. The little speech was prepared with 
great care, for I could see many erasures, with more appro- 
priate words inserted above. He stumbled more than once 
over a phrase, and his hand trembled so violently, that he 
could with difficulty separate the sheets when he got to the 
bottom of each page. Only once did he lift his eyes from 
the paper and make a gesture, a single one, with his right 
hand. It was when he tenderly addressed Léon Daudet, 


**You whom I saw almost in the cradle, you still so young 
And when, a few minutes later, the two 


and so glorious.” 
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sons threw themselves into his arms, while he kissed them 
warmly on both cheeks, a touch of ‘‘ thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn” was given for 3 moment to a funeral 
‘oration, which otherwise would have been, from beginning 
to end, as chilly as the winter day on which it was spoken. 
Paris, 21 Dec. 1897. THEODORE STANTON. 


Our ‘* Forty Immortals ’”’ 


THE RECENT publication by the editor of the London 
‘ Academy of the names of the forty men-of-letters most worthy, 
in his opinion, to constitute an English Academy, similar to 
the French, has directed attention anew to the ‘possible 
American Academy,” not appointed by the editors, but 
elected by the readers, of Zhe Critic early in 1884. Three 
hundred names were voted on, and the Academy was com- 
posed of the forty who received the largest number of ballots. 
Death was active amongst the members thus selected, and 
in 1890 an election was held to fill the first nine vacancies 
in the Academy, the Immortals sending their ballots to Zhe 
Critic office, on the assurance that they should be regarded 
as confidential. The only three who failed to vote were Mr. 
Bancroft, whose age incapitated him for doing so; Mr. 
Whitman, who disbelieved in ‘‘close corporations”; and 
Mr. Henry James. We print herewith the names of the 
original Forty, indicating by italics those whose places were 
filled in 1890. Braces are used to couple names for which 
the vote was the same. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
GEORGE BANCROFT 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
FRANCIS BRET HARTE 


NOAH PORTER 

JOHN FISKE 

Theodore D. Woolsey 

A. Bronson Alcott 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE 

JOHN BURROUGHS 

Mark Hopkins 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIG- 


—— 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN GINSON 

Richard Grant White Fohn G. Saxe 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE OCTAVIUS BROOKS FROTH- 
GEORGE W. CABLE INGHAM 


GEORGE P. FISHER 

MOSES CoIT TYLER 
CHARLES A. DANA 
DONALD G. MITCHELL 
ALEXANDER WINCHELL 
Edwin P. Whipple 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP 
W. W. STORY 

FRANCIS PARKMAN 


HENRY JAMES 

S. L. CLEMENS (MARK TWAIN) 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
Henry Ward Beecher 

James Freeman Clarke 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 
WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY 
WALT WHITMAN 1 
Asa Gray 


The vacancies caused by death were filled as follows, the 
names being arranged in accordance with the number of 
votes received :— 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 

CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 
FRANCIS J. CHILD 


FRANK R. STOCKTON 
HENRY CHARLES LEA 
ANDREW D. WHITE 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


Mr. Edmund Gosse, writing of this Academy in Zhe 
Speaker, said :— 


“It is easy to throw cold water on a newspaper Academy, and 
still easier to protest an ignorance of transatlantic talent. This 
may prove, however, to be no real sign of intellectual high breed- 
ing ; and one thing must in any case be conceded—namely, that 
this list of Forty American Immortals, even if the claims of some 
of the members are slight, is not ignoble. Mere vulgar success— 
a crude appeal to the sensation-mongering of the masses—has 
not stood the candidates in good stead. Ifa king or a cardinal 
had revised the list, it could scarcely be more refined. Its weak 
points are caused by the unquestionable paucity of strong mater- 
ial, not by concession to qualities that are coarsely popular. The 
desire to honor what makes for the higher intelligence, to show 
appreciation of imagination, scholarship, and intellectual eleva- 
tion, these honorable instincts have inspired the election. It 

_America does not produce forty men of genius, that is not the 
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fault of the electors. An Academy of Eighteen would perhaps 
have been more manageable, but this of Forty is not despicable. 
Now that the body has positively begun to fill up its vacancies, 
it may be expected to continue to live. Its duties and emolu- 
ments will be shadowy, but it will at least enjoy one advantage 
over its more solid- French and Swedish prototypes ; no possible 
revolution can shut its doors, or rudely tear the palms off the 
green coats of its members.” 


The Nation, after analyzing the list very carefully, con- 
cluded with this comment:— 


«« New England and New York, it seems, still furnish the bulk 
of the recognized authors of the nation, although Dr. Eggleston, 
in his ‘History of the United States and its People’ (p. 381), men- 
tions it as the leading characteristic of the ‘present school of 
writers ’ in this country that they ‘ are not chiefly a group of men 
about New York or Boston.’ As a matter of fact, this group pre- 
dominates as distinctly as ever, so far as is indicated by these 
forty so-called ‘immortals.’ It is, indeed, rather remarkable to 
see how well even Harvard University holds its own; ten of the 
fourteen Massachusetts residents being Harvard graduates, to- 
gether with four others (Messrs. Bancroft, Story, Dana and Fur- 
ness), making in all fourteen out of the forty. In one respect at 
least this American imitation has the advantage of its French 
prototype, inasmuch as its candidates are not expected to go 
about, hat in hand, and beg for ballots. It seems a pity that an- 
other innovation should not be introduced, and that women as. 
well as men should not be admitted to so much of literary immor- 
tality as can be guaranteed by a vote taken through the post- 
office.” 


(On 25 Oct. 1890, we announced the result of a vote of 
our readers for ‘‘ Twenty Immortelles,” Mrs. Stowe’s name 
heading the list.) 

Since 19 July 1890, when the result of the ballot of the 
surviving Academicians was announced, thirteen more of the 
original Forty, including the first four on the list, have passed 
away, and two of the nine new members. The record of 
deaths for the past seven and a half years is really,appalling, 
as will be seen by a glance at this roster:— 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES OCTAVIUS BROOKS FROTHING- 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL HAM 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER CHARLES A. DANA 

GEORGE BANCROFT ALEXANDER WINCHELL 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS W. W. STORY 

WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY FRANCIS PARKMAN 

WALT WHITMAN PHILLIPS BROOKS 

NOAH PORTER FRANCIS J. CHILD 


On 16 April 1892, we printed the names of the fourteen 
original Academicians then deceased, and statedj that their 
average age was near seventy-six years and nine months—a fact 
which seemed to indicate that election to Zhe Critic’s Acad- 
emy guaranteed, if not physical immortality, at least a very 
respectable degree of longevity. Apropos of this death-list, 
Sir Walter Besant remarked in Zhe Author :-— 


‘Out of these fourteen, how many are there whose principal 
works could be enumerated by the average reader, or even by 
the student of literature ? Not that one would scoff at their Im- 
mortality. Such an English list would show as many blanks 
after eight years; the voice of the living is always listened to be- 
fore the voice of the dead,.and posterity will have its own favor- 
ites. Immortality, in fact, is limited, save for the very, very few. 
Happy is the man who can please or instruct his own generation; 
happy he who can make them listen to him; more happy still if 
he does not in the least trouble his head about posterity.” 





The Author’s Circular 


Ir 1s onE of the advantages of forms that they permit the 
expression of feelings without personal rancor. Writers have 
feelings ; Editors have forms. When a Writer produces a 
Masterpiece and an editor Hurls it back at him, the Writer 
doesn’t like it—especially if the Editor sends a Nasty little 
Circular saying that Rejection does not Necessarily imply 
things that the Editor wouldn’t dare to come right out and 
tell the Writer to his Face! Now, when the Writer gets a 
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Circular in the Neck, he ought to have something similar to 
Hurl Back at the Editor—something in cold Print. Like 
this:— 

GREATER HOBOKEN, 





189- 
DEAR : 

The author of , submitted to you long, long ago, has now 
recovered his MS. That is something. Some editors simply 
scoop them in, stamps and all. 

Returning the MS. implies honesty, at least; and honesty an 
author has a right to expect. Intelligent editing may be found 
in certain periodicals, but it is rare, and not to be expected. 

The rejection of a MS. while much inferior stuff is put into 
print may indicate a number ot things:—the editor may be an 
ass; he may be subject to fits of alternate sense and stupidity ; 
he may do his work by guess; other contributors may have a 
pull—any or all of these considerations should be remembered 
by an author who is tempted to see good judgment or good taste 
in an editor's decisions. 

Frequently a MS. rejected by some doughhead finds acceptance 
when it comes into more competent hands. Authors should take 
the risks of their business just as, on entering the army, one recog- 
nizes that he may be at the mercy of a second-rate nincoompoop 
pushed into prominence by influence or luck. 

Consideration will teach the author that nearly all good MSS. 
are shaken before the purblind eyes of so-called editors until 
they happen to be noticed by some one who knows his business. 

The files of any periodical prove that not all poor stuff is re- 
jected, and it is notorious that nearly all good work has trouble 
in finding a market. 

The editor will understand that his rejection of the MS. does 
not therefore imply any lack of merit in the contribution, what- 
ever it may imply as to the editor. 

The author is always sorry to submit MS., and does so only 
because the editor is a prerequisite to the check. Submission of 
a MS. therefore is not meant as a recognition of the editor’s 
literary standing or taste. 

With thanks that the MS. was not “lost,” and stamps confiscated. 

Yours truly, 
AUTHOR OF 











Literature 
Hints for Home Decoration 
The Decoration of Houses. By Edith Wharton and Ogden Codman, Jr. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Procress in ideas regarding the beauty and fitness of the 
ordering of house interiors is registered by the appearance of 
a book like this. Hitherto such works have been of a 
general nature, covering much ground and teaching general 
elementary facts concerning the adornment of the home. 
Into the finer shades of house decoration it was not thought 
necessary or wise to go, because the public was not ready 
for it. There was still much education in such matters re- 
quired before people should become knowing and fastidious 
enough to pick and choose among the abundant material 
gathered and still being gathered in the countries where 
specimens of old and modern decoration worthy of adapta- 
tion or direct imitation abound. 

The salient feature of the present work is the effort of the 
authors to separate the decoration of palaces and grand 
houses from that of simpler residerices and homes, thereby 
keeping always in the mind of the reader the needfulness of 
adapting decoration to the place where it is to remain. The 
great majority of people who may consult a book of the 
kind are not owners of palaces, but when they travel in 
Europe it is palaces for the most part which they examine, 
and even if the palace contains apartments and suites 
arranged for the simple requirements of a family, the tourist 
‘rarely sees them, because they are not supposed to care for 
them, or because only the gala rooms and chambers are open 
to the public. 


The illustrations, however, are largely drawn from just 
such magnificent places of temporary abode or festal use, so 
that to a person turning over the leaves of this book a false 
idea of its contents is conveyed. Not that the text ignores 
the decoration of splendid interiors. There is stuff here for 
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the delectation and instruction of those who propose to 
build the most elaborate Newport palace-villa or the most 
modern of highly decorated hotels. But the authors 
thoroughly appreciate that the ordinary well-to-do person is 
not by way of decorating anything so costly, and have 
arranged their materials to suit him rather than the mil- 
lionaire. 

A note struck at the outset vibrates through the whole 
book, and it is a strong and true note. The decoration of 
an interior should harmonize with—nay, it should naturally 
be based upon—the architecture of the building. The dis- 
cordance of decoration with architecture found so con- 
stantly nowadays is traced to the variety of styles demanded 
of the architect.  ‘‘ Before 1800 the decorator called upon 
to treat the interior of a house invariably found a suitable 
background prepared for his work, while much in the way 
of detail was intrusted to the: workmen, who were trained in 
certain traditions, instead of being called upon to carry out 
in each new house the vagaries of a different designer.” The 
leading part played by architecture in the proper decoration 
of an interior is emphasized ; the authors go so far as to for- 
bid the hanging of pictures tilted outward from the wall 
because these no longer take their true position as part of 
the architectural decoration of an interior, as they might if 
flat against the wall. 

After a chapter on the ‘‘ historical tradition,” in which is 
noted the fact that the burgher of one generation lives more 
like the aristocrat of a previous generation than like his own 
predecessors, and that modern houses should look for 
precedents to the smaller apartments of palaces rather than 
the gala rooms, the subject of rooms in general is taken up. 
Here some pertinent remarks on fireplaces and furniture are 
introduced. The chapter on walls begins with the axiom, 
‘« Proportion is the good breeding of architecture” ; that on 
doors considers the iniquity of sliding doors and portiéres. 
In the fifth chapter windows are considered and many sensible 
remarks are made concerning curtains, shades and shutters. 
The same may be said of the chapter on fireplaces. Ceiling 
and floor, hall and stairs, drawing-room, boudoir and 
morning-room are treated in three chapters. Gala rooms 
come next, followed by library and smoking-room. Dining- 
rooms, bedrooms and school-room occupy three chapters 
and a concluding chapter is given to bric-d-brac. ‘‘ Taste 
attaches but two conditions to the use of objects of art: 
that they shall be in scale with the room and that the room 
shall not be overcrowded with them.” ‘‘Any work of art, 
regardless of its intrinsic merit, must justify its presence in a 
room by being more valuable than the space it occupies— 
more valuable, that is to say, to the general scheme of 
decoration.” 

These are a few principles laid down for the guidance of 
people striving to make their houses within not only com- 
fortable but enduringly beautiful. Some of the esthetic 
conclusions reached by the authors will seem too finely 
drawn; others are certainly too sweeping; but it is clear 
that much reading, much travel in Italy and France and a 
good deal of independent thinking stand behind this pretty 
book. The illustrations are abundant, and while not in- 
tended as examples to imitate, reinforce the arguments in 
the text. They comprise simple pieces of furniture from 
different epochs as well as details of interiors in famous 
palaces of Italy and France. It depends very much on the 
kind of house to be decorated, whether a reader will get 
much direct aid and comfort from the book. Yet it is 
certain that no one can fail to learn a great deal from it and 
become, through reading it, more appreciative of what is worth 
noting in modern architecture as well as in the. old build- 
ings of Europe. 





“ The Bible. References of John Ruskin,” selected by permission 
of the author, and arranged in alphabetical order by Mary and 
Ellen Gibbs, will be published by the Oxford University Press. 
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_‘s What [laisie Knew ”’ 
By Henry James. Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

Tue ips of this harmless-looking volume, sober in gray 
and gold, inclose one of the most astonishing literary sours 
de force the present generation has been privileged to be- 
hold. Mr. James has occupied himself for the two years 
past with some remarkable experiments in themes and 
methods, but his latest achievement is also his mast start- 
ling. With the greatest respect for Mr. James and for the 
heroine of his new volume, it may be added that he has done 
other things better calculated to add to the gayety of nations 
than this curious and wonderful study of the mental proc- 
esses of a sadly-wronged but exquisitely right-minded child. 

The book is a piece of alchemy rather than a novel. If 
the author does not exactly turn dross into gold, he per- 
forms the equally extraordinary feat of transmuting the 
waste material of society into something hard and clean and 
brilliant. Four of the chief characters are impossible per- 
sons of incredibly abandoned conduct, but by the simple 
expedient of filtering their complicated and corrupt story 
through the mind of a child, who apprehends neither 
morality nor immorality, but only kindness or cruelty, vul- 
garity or refinement, it is presented to the reader who is 
wiser than Maisie, as void of offence as it came to her. One 
veteran novel-consumer was heard to complain that in the 
process of passing through Maisie’s brain the offending per- 
sonages lost all the interest attaching to wickedness, and it 
is certain that they move before one flatly and jerkily, like 
a procession of shadow pictures thrown upon a screen. 
They are Punch and Judy figures in two dimensions only, 
not rounded sinners of flesh and blood, but this appearance 
is only one tribute the more to the marvellous success of the 
psychological feat Mr. James has performed in inclosing him- 
self in the child’s mind and ascertaining her point of view of 
the tragic comedy of Beale and Ida Farange. 

When we meet Maisie first, as a child of six, her parents 
have been separated after resounding proceedings in the 
divorce court. Subsequent litigation to determine the cus- 
tody of the child has resulted in a division of her year be- 
tween them, six months to each, apparently because neither 
is fit for the entire charge of a child. They want her ‘for 
the harm they could with her unconscious aid do each 
other,” and the fact that Maisie passes from one to the other 
unscathed is eloquent as to the quality of the clay of which 
she is illogically wrought. The first important discovery of 
her abused little life is that she is not obliged to repeat to 
one parent the revilings the other has. poured into her ears. 

She encounters affection for the first time in her 
life in the person of a beautiful governess, Miss Over- 
more. Unfortunately, Miss Overmore later also encounters 
affection in the person of Beale Farange, whom she meets 
when walking with Maisie. Ultimately these two marry, 
while Maisie’s mother unites herself with a certain splendid 
and fascinating Sir Claude, a man who has a vocation for 
the family life which his wife does not encourage. Sir 
Claude, who calls upon his step-daughter at her father’s 
house, wins her heart at once, as she does his. Unfortu- 
nately, also, a similar exchange takes place between himself 
and the resplendent Mrs. Beale Farange, née Overmore. 
Ultimately Beale Farange ‘‘ bolts” to America with a third 
woman; Ida ‘‘ bolts” to South Africa, and Maisie is left to 
choose between her step-parents, whose connection the 
exigency of English law condemns to remain irregular, and 
her incompetent, ludicrous, but devoted and absolutely re- 
spectable governess, Mrs. Wix, who has labored heroically 
to save Sir Claude’s soul and inspire Maisie with a ‘‘ moral 
sense.” And Maisie, who has taken for granted all the hor- 
rors through which she has passed, and with whom the 
judgments of the world have no weight, Maisie, wise and 
innocent, chooses with wrenching of the heart-strings to go 
with Mrs, Wix. In other words, she knows, by what 
amounts to inspiration, that the conventions of which she 
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has only heard in their transgressions, are necessa"y, inevi- 
table, right, the one appropriate shelter for a woman-child’s 
life. This is the supreme and final thing that Maisie knows. 
And, certainly, it is the end of wisdom. 

The skill and tenderness with which Mr. James has 
handled this unheard-of plot go far toward winning his par- 
don for the atrocity of having devised it. He does not lose 
one of its numberless opportunities for humor or pathos. 
The book is one more master-piece from a pen that pro- 
duces little else. If at moments it becomes a slightly 
tedious master-piece, that is only another proof of its per- 
fection. Maisie’s parents are naturally tiresome, and her 
step-parents are not exempt from the same curse. To be 
wicked is generally to be vulgar, and it is also at times to 
be interesting—but not in the eyes of the Maisies. The 
preservation of Maisie’s point of view necessarily involves 
the occasional weariness of the reader, but this is a price 
that he pays gladly. It isnot much to give for the pleasure 
of beholding Mr. James’s marvellous feats of skill. 

But the book has a value beyond its wonderful technical 
worth. The unconscious moral sanity of childhood needs 
no justification, and the basic principles of society are amply 
able to defend themselves. Mr. James means nothing so 
impertinent or inartistic as to justify the one directly or to 
defend the other by implication, and it would be imperti- 
nent too, in a critic, to commend such a piece of art on the 
assumption that it was obviously designed to be ethically 
instructive. Nevertheless the satisfying fact remains that 
this master-piece, like all others, must, by the eternal law 
of art, exalt, in its last analysis, the sanities and delicacies of 
our life. 


*¢ Religions of Primitive Peoples ’’ 
By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Sc.D., Professor of Amera 
ican Archaeology and Linguistics in the University of Pennsylvania. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

THIS IS THE SECOND volume of lectures published by the 
American Committee for Lectures on the History of Relig- 
ions. The plan of this Committee is to secure the best 
lecturers attainable, and arrange for the delivery of each 
course in several places, so as to make them widely useful, 
provide adequate compensation for the lecturers, and prevent 
the financial burden from falling too heavily on any one in- 
stitution. Prof. Rhys Davids was the first lecturer, in 1894-— 
95. Dr. Brinton followed him in 1896-97, and gave in 
Boston, Providence and New Haven, New York and Brook- 
lyn, Ithaca and Philadelphia, the course now issued in book 
form. It consists of six lectures sketching the origin, con- 
tents and lines of development of primitive religions. No 
one on this continent,—perhaps no one in the world,—is 
more familiar with the details of inquiry into the religions 
of rude people than Dr. Brinton is. He has given his life 
to the study of certain groups of these peoples, and that 
study involves acquaintance with all that is known of prim- 
itive civilization on this globe, and especially with all prim- 
itive phenomena that have come under the eye of modern 
scientific observers. More than this, he has mastered the 
particulars and reduced them to order. For the purposes 
of lectures addressed to mixed audiences he has wisely 
chosen certain aspects of the subject, fundamental to all 
early religions, and contented himself with illustrating these 
in sufficient detail to make his statement clear, and indicate 
the general lines of proof on which he relies. He has a sim- 
ple and lucid style, in the service of an acute mind. His 
book is easy to read, but it is far from superficial. The 
reader’s ease is due to long and severe self-training on the 
writer's part. There are no tokens in the book of the 
laborious process, but the finish of the product is its sure 
evidence. 

It is noteworthy that while the author inclines, certainly, 
to the opinion that ‘‘in the infancy of the race there was at 
least no objective expression of religious feeling,” he is pos- 
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itive that no tribe has been actually known which lacked a 
religion, and that religion in some form has been everywhere 
a power in primitive society. He does not begin his discus- 
sion by defining religion. He is content to allow its ele- 
ments to appear as he goes on. The origin of religion he 
finds in ‘‘the recognition, or, if you please, the assumption, 
thai conscious volition is the ultimate source of all Force’; 
with the conscious Will, analogous to the human, that is 
‘behind the phenomenal world, ‘‘ man is in communication.” 
‘The savage imagined that ‘‘every motion in nature was the 
immediate exhibition of Will, his own will in his own mo- 
tions, some seen or unseen will in other motions. The seen 
were of another being like himself; the unseen were to that 
extent unknown, and these were. his gods.” The belief in 
the living relation between man and his gods is based on 
phenomena of unconscious cerebration and ‘‘ suggestion, ”— 
the ‘‘automatic action of the mind” developing into ‘‘con- 
scious display of its powers.” Hence the notion of God ‘‘is 
a complex conception, from a multitude of obscurely felt 
impressions and emotions.” There contribute to it, power- 
fully, the phenomena of dreams, the ideas of life, death and the 
soul, the perception of light and darkness, displays of force 
and the impression of vastness, developing the thought of 
God and his relation to men. 

Religious feeling finds expression in word, in object and 
in rite. It accords with the author's insistence on the 
psychic origin of religion that he maintains the myth to be a 
genuine offspring of the mind. Dr. Brinton denies absolutely 
that myth is derived from ritual, and maintains the reverse, 
that the ritual comes from the myth. He adds, however, 
that ‘‘ where the myth was taken from the ritual, it is when 
the latter has lost its original meaning, and some other is 
devised to explain it” (p. 113). This raises the query how 
far we can be sure that known myths are primary, and 
whether it is not adding an arbitrary element to the defini- 
tion of a myth to say, that, to be genuine, it must be of 
psychic origin. 

It is impossible here to even allude to many of the inter- 
esting questions which these lectures raise and attempt to 
answer. The last lecture is not the least interesting of them 
all. In this the development of early religions-is outlined, 
in its beneficent relation to the social bond, the family, in- 
cluding the position of woman, the growth of law and ethics, 
the advance of knowledge and the arts, and the independent 
life of the individual. There is much food for reflection here. 

The book is an endeavor to strike out a path through a 
wilderness of uncertainties. Facts we can know; the ex- 
planation of them and generalizations from them are alike 
subject to the imperfection of our faculties and the narrow- 
ness of our view. Not all scholars will agree with Dr. Brin- 
ton at all points. There will be those constrained to regard 
him as fundamentally wrong in not considering the actual 
objective existence of a supreme personality as a scientifically 
established postulate for the discussion of the psychic phenom- 
ena of even the rudest religions, and for ending his lectures 
with the exaltation, as the highest stage of religion, of the 
abstract stage, ‘‘when the Idea, no longer merged in the 
Ideal, stands by itself as the. recognized guide of conscious 
effort. The conception of infinity or perfection is not then 
conceived in relation to a being or personality.. It will still 
act as the loftiest motive of action, the deepest source of 
spiritual joy” (p. 253). 

It cannot be doubted that ages must elapse before this 
abstract stage can be attained by the mass of men ; it is not 
yet a strong encouragement to know ‘‘that man must hope 
only from man, from diligent self-perfecting” (ib.). But the 
purpose of these lectures is not controversial, and polemic 
would be here out of place. We prefer to emphasize, in 
closing, the recognition, throughout the book, of the alli- 
ance of religion with the best that is in men, and of its vast 
contributions, in spite of perverted beliefs, superstitions and 
persecutions, to the upward growth of the race. 
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** The Love Affairs of Some Famous Men” 
By the Rev. E. J. Hardy. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

THERE Is IN us all a curiosity, sometimes hidden, some- 
times patent, to know other people’s affairs. And if these 
affairs are of the heart, so much the better. All the world 
loves a lover, and it loves to hear about him. For this 
reason the Rev. Mr. Hardy’s latest book is of the kind to 
attract readers. - And its table-of-contents is promising. 
After a discussion as to whether authors should marry, he 
considers in separate chapters the love affairs of poets, 
‘* prosewriters no longer prosy,” painters, musicians, actors, 
‘¢divines,” lawyers, doctors, soldiers, sailors, scientists, 
politicians, henpecked husbands, and bachelors, devoting 
one chapter to the Carlyles and two to Dr. Johnson. 

To a person that cares merely for anecdotes and interest- 
ing stray facts relating to great men, this book will afford 
entertainment; but to the careful reader, who with his facts 
wishes unity and philosophy, it will prove not only a dis- 
appointment, but an offence. The Rev. Mr. Hardy, author 
of ‘‘How to be Happy Though Married,” has evidently 
searched widely, read much, and taken many notes, but his 
facts are superficial, for he undertakes too great a task ; the 
presentation of the facts lacks proportion ; and the general 
tone of the book is flippant, not to say sensational. The 
headings of the chapters are in some cases what one would 
expect to find in a third-rate Sunday paper—e. g., ‘‘ She Ate 
Cabbage,” ‘‘ Judge Jeffreys a Lady-Killer.” For any writer 
of standing, this would be undignified ; but for a clergy- 
man! With these points in mind, the occasional tract-like 
references to sacred things lose much of their force, and one 
resents the familiar mention of Mrs. Hawthorne as ‘‘ Sophia” 
(p. 77), for it is not delicately, but impertinently, done. 

Probably it is not plagiarism to transcribe a/most verbatim 
from Southey’s ‘‘ Life of Nelson,” but one could wish that 
at least single quotation marks had been used. And a 
fastidious taste might question the delicacy of discussing the 
emotional life of living men ; but it must not be forgotten, 
as the author points out in his preface, that we live in an 
age in which there is a deep and noble curiosity to know 
whether or not Mr. Ruskin eats sugar with his porridge ; 
a fortiori, how much greater the curiosity where his love 
affairs are concerned! There is at present a demand for 
this sort of literature, and supply should always equal de- 
mand. Every one has a right to his own opinion, especially 
a man; but every man would not agree with the author that 
Mrs. Carlyle ‘‘had a Titanesque power of making mountains 
out of molehills. She was not more easy to live with than 
was he [Carlyle], as even her own mother had discovered.” 
Which is not to the point. Mothers and daughters are, 
more often than the uninitiated know, the very people who 
are, by a subtle law of nature, the most unlikely to agree. 
But the Rev. Mr. Hardy, being a man, does not know that. 

Although the author writes like a man to whom familiar 
literary facts are not familiar except through notes on read- 
ing, still the compilation, abrupt, disjointed, unliterary, 
irrelevant in parts as it is, has the merit of supplying in its 
341 pages the full names of a number of women whom 
their friends may know only as Miss Charpentier or Miss 
Linley. Of course this is an accomplishment, and it is en- 
tertainingly done ; but when an author aims at being smart 
and is only flat, one does not care so much for his point of 
view. And how the book is ‘‘a small contribution to the 
elucidation of the problem of the union of 
man and woman ”—is a problem in itself. 

Better than by anything we can say, the reader may judge 
of the tone of the book by the author’s dedication :—‘‘ I am 
not a famous or even an infamous man, but I have had a 
love affair with my only wife, in sunshine and showers, from 
the day when I first saw her twenty-eight years ago, and 
therefore to her I dedicate this book.” 

‘*Mrs. Leslie Stephens” (p. 71), and ‘‘ Margaret Belches” 
(p. 59) are presumably misprints. 
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A Sumptuous Life of Wagner 


Richard Wagner. By Houston Stewart Chamberlain. Tr. from the 
German by G. Ainslie Hight. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


RicHarD WaGner has had other biographers, and the 
‘«Meister” who was loved and understood by so few during 
his life has now his thousands of admirers, none of them 
more ardent than Mr. Houston Stewart Chamberlain, whose 
‘«Richard Wagner” (which he calls a ‘‘sketch,” rather than 
a life of the artist) is a welcome addition to existing Wagner 
literature. Ignoring all foolish tittle-tattle, and ‘‘ human 
document ” information, Mr. Chamberlain shows that Wag- 
ner’s life and works were inseparably connected, that ‘‘suc- 
cess,” as commonly understood, was neither thought of nor 
wished for by the master, who lived only for his art, and whose 
sole desire was to use his genius for the good of mankind. 
No one who was not in such entire sympathy with his sub- 
ject as Mr. Chamberlain plainly is, could have presented 
such a vivid picture of the man; for Wagner lives again in 
these pages. Amid all the miseries, the tragedy, the opposi- 
tion of small souls, his heroic figure stands out, firm and 
unswerving, happily to reach the goal at last, and earn the 
respect and gratitude of his fellowmen in every quarter of 
the globe. 

The book is arranged in four divisions, the first being an 
account of the first and second epochs of the composer's life, 
with appendix and chronological table. Then comes an 
account of his writings and teachings, this division being 
subdivided into four parts, with an appendix and summary 
of the writings. The third division is devoted to Wagner’s 
‘(art works” of the ‘‘first epoch” and ‘‘the four great 
sketches,” with appendix, etc.; while the fourth consists of 
an account of the festival plays, and *‘The Bayreuth Idea,” 
with two appendices, the first containing a speech and the 
second a letter of the composer’s, both written in 1848. 
The author shows a profound knowledge of each branch of 
his subject, his style is clear and forcible, and all lovers of 
Wagner and his art must welcome a work that gives such a 
faithful and brilliant picture of the man and his life. For- 
tunate indeed would many other great men have been in 
having their lives written with such delicacy and sound 
judgment, and with such utter disregard of the wretched 
details and trivialities from which few lives are free. 

The illustrations alone would make the book welcome. 
The best portraits of the master are reproduced, as well as 
those of his friends and others who influenced his life. The 
noble portrait of Schopenhauer by Lenbach, and that of 
Beethoven by Krausse are, we believe, not otherwise access- 
ible to the public. There is a reproduction in facsimile of 
the very first musical idea which occurred to Wagner for his 
Nibelungen, just as it was jotted down on the margin of his 
paper, and other facsimiles of the MSS. of his writings. The 
book 1s competently translated from the German by G. 
Ainslie Hight and revised by the author. It is clearly 
printed on thick paper with wide margins, and bound in 
dark cloth richly decorated in gold, the whole making a 
most sumptuous and beautiful volume. 





e 
Artistic Reporting ‘ 
A Year from a Reporter's Note-Book. By Richard Harding Davis, 
FLR.G S. Illus. Harper & Bros. 

THE TITLE chosen by Mr. Davis for this bundle of papers 
reprinted from Harper's, Scribner's, the New York Journal 
and the London 7imes, is his final answer to the charge, 
made some years ago, that he had declared his regret at ever 
having been a reporter. He denied the truth of this accusa- 
tion at the time in these columns, in a communication 
whose manly appeal to the love of fair play of his anony- 
mous enemies had sufficient force, directness and dignity to 
silence them forever. In all truth, Mr. Davis has reason to 
be proud of his reporter’s work, for it is nearly perfect. 
Vivid, clear, full of color, light and.atmosphere, his accounts 
of the great events he was sent to report in different parts of 
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the world, ranging from the Tsar’s coronation to the Offen- 
bachian tragi-comedy of the Greek war, have but few de- 
fects, and these of temperament and youth, rather than of 
technique. Barring a very few minor inaccuracies, Mr. 
Davis sees accurately; his reports are reliable. It is only 
when he begins to generalize, or, rather, when he becomes 
dogmatic, that the reader sometimes feels forced to disagree 
with him. Mr. Davis’s youthful cocksureness about some 
persons, events, conditions and probabilities is apt to pro- 
voke antagonism, whereas, in all justice, it should be taken 
cum grano salis, and readily forgiven for the general excel- 
lence of his work. We notice, by the way, that the papers 
here republished have had the benefit of careful revision; the 
objections we had to them in their original form have there- 
by been almost entirely obliterated. 

The papers on the Coronation of the Tsar, the Banderium 
at Budapest and the Queen’s Jubilee are, perhaps, too widely 
known to need additional comment. Yet we cannot refrain 
from referring to the clever touch wherewith Mr. Davis puts 
in his local color. The realist bewilders us with trivial de- 


tails; he shows us so many trees that we cannot possibly - 


gain a correct impression of the wood, whereas Mr. Davis 
studies his subject as a whole, then, to use a simile which 
he applies to a Greek artillery officer, ‘‘ selects several 
brushes, mixes different colors and hits the canvas a bold 
stroke ”—and there you are. It may all be intuition, or the 
result of long and cayeful training, but whatever the cause, 
the result is excellent. Therefore the reader is really in 
Moscow during the coronation, in Budapest during. the ban- 
derium, and in London during the jubilee, because Mr. 
Davis has seen what would attract that reader’s own atten- 
tion, and perhaps a little more; he observes with American 
eyes for an American audience, and sometimes with Anglo- 
Saxon eyes for the race at large. Consequently he has, per- 
haps, observed best of all at the Inauguration of President 
McKinley, the report whereof is as truly and thoroughly 
American as a report of that greatest of democratic functions 
should be. 

The article on the Greco-Turkish war is made up partly 
from one printed in Harper's Magazine, and partly from let- 
ters to the London Zimes. It is practically new, at least to 
us, and of far more than passing interest, as befits a con- 
tribution to ephemeral periodical literature that has attained 
the dignity of publication in book-form. While Mr. Davis 
was unable, of course, to find the political solution of the 
riddle of the sorry behavior of King George and his two sons, 
he saw enough of the contributory causes of the Greek de- 
feat, aside from numerical inferiority, to give a reasonable 
explanation of it all. First there was the democratic spirit 
of the Greeks, which may be an admirable trait, but is dis- 
astrous to military discipline: ‘‘Almost every private had his 
own ideas as to how the war should be conducted, 
and as his ideas not infrequently clashed with the ideas of 
his superiors, there were occasional moments of confusion. 
The fact that his officers wore a few more stars on their 
collars than he did, and were called colonel or major, did 
not impress him in the least. He regarded such distinctions 
as mere descriptive phrases, intended to designate one man 
from another, just as streets are named differently in order 
to distinguish them, and he continued to act and to think 
for himself.” Mr. Davis saw officers and soldiers arguing 
together; moreover, those officers, with one exception, were 
utterly incapable. When that one exception, Gen. Smol- 
enski, was in command, at Velestinos, they fought like 
heroes, ‘‘ repulsing attack after attack of the Turkish troops, 
suffocated with the heat and chilled with sudden showers, 
and swept unceasingly by shells and bullets—partly because 
they happened to be good men and brave men, but largely 
because they knew that somewhere behind them a stout, 
bull-necked soldier was sitting on a camp-stool, watching 
them through a pair of field-glasses.” The account of this 
battle contains, also, the happy comparison of the artillery 
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officer to a painter, already quoted in part above. We may 
fitly complete the quotation here:—‘‘ Frantzis acted in just 
that way. He would stand with his legs apart and his head 
on one side, pulling meditatively at his pointed beard, and 
then he would take a closer look through his field-glasses, 
and then select the three guns which he had decided would 
give him the effect that he wanted to produce and he would 
produce that effect.” 2 

Some papers on Cuba in war-time complete ‘‘A Year 
from a Reporter’s Note-Book,” which is just the kind of 
book to be read on a stormy night, before an open fire 
(preferably of hickory logs), with a pipe and a glass of some- 
thing hot at one’s elbow. Its subject-matter is full of color 
and life, and the treatment is truly worthy of the subject. 





‘¢ Bird-Life’’ Again 
A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds. Colored Edition. By 
Frank M. Chapman. D. Appleton & Co. 

AFTER THE APPEARANCE, about fifty years ago, of Audu- 
«bon’s seven volumes on North American Birds, American 
ornithology was but rarely and most meanly set before the 
public, and it is probably for this reason that any knowledge 
of birds, approaching accuracy, was not an ordinary feature 
of a man’s education. Audubon was, and it may be said, 
is but a name, the work of his wonderful life never coming 
within reach of the masses. But of late, or within the 
decade, there have been many bird books, yet Mr. Chapinan 
is moved to remark that it is unusual to meet any one who 
can correctly name a dozen of our birds. Probably this is 
putting the matter too strongly, but if so, there now is no 
excuse for the prevailing ignorance, seeing how manifold 
are the means of supplying ornithological knowledge, and 
no one has more acceptably set the subject before us than 

the author of ‘‘ Bird-Life.” 
This is a new and most elaborately illustrated edition of 
a work that has been for some time before the public, and 
has received, as it deserved, cordial appreciation. As a 
whole, it is so meritorious, that it seems ungracious to pick 
any flaws; but then, the author has this satisfaction: a book 
about birds can never be without errors. Non-mathemati- 
cal subjects cannot be treated mathematically, and birds are 
not disposed to live up to any standard that either nature 
or ornithologists set up for them. They are, of all evolved 
forms of life, the most wilful, and when the ornithologist is 


a-field, every bird out of place—and there are ever many’ 


such—looks at the astonished professor with a sort of what- 
you-going-to-do-about-it manner that is perfectly delightful to 
the idle by-stander, but exasperating to over-sensitive, super- 
accurate authors of text-books. : 

Mr. Chapman’s book is in two parts: the first, in seven 
chapters, treating of ornithology as a science; the second 
part, a description of our common birds, or such as are 
usually met with when strolling about the country. The first 
part of the book will be found readable throughout and 
could, without danger of tediousness, have been here and 
there elaborated; but when the various birds are separately 
treated, it is sometimes a little disappointing that the infor- 
mation is of so general a character; and.we regret that some, 
at least, of the errors of the first edition have not been cor- 
rected. Either Mr. Chapman has not traveled over a suf- 
ficiently wide area, or he has depended too much upon the 
writings of the older ornithologists. Thus, for instance, 
he speaks of the season of song and of nesting as syn- 
chronous and nearly conternimous, which statement leaves 
the reader under the impression that we have no autumnal and 
winter bird-music. The truth is, that resident species sing 
nearly or quite the round year. Mr. Chapman must have 
wandered much in peculiarly desolate regions. At this date, 
December 9, the writer of these paragraphs has been listen- 
ing to Carolina wrens, song sparrows, a crested tit and a 
cardinal grosbeck, while sitting at his desk. 
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Fortunately, it is nearly all a matter of understatement 
that we have noticed, which the reader can always very 
readily correct for himself; again, it may be said that no 
book on the subject of the habits of birds can be prepared 
that is strictly applicable to every locality. To write a book 
like ‘‘ Bird-Life” is no light task, and its author has met 
the essential requirements demanded in an admirable man- 
ner, and much better, we think, than any of the opinion- 
ative graybeards of the subject would have done, for they 
would have undoubtedly made more of those quaint positive 
statements that the reader who lives somewhat out-of-doors 
is continually contradicting. 

Mechanically considered, the book leaves nothing to be 
desired, although it was not wise in the publishers to let 
pass such a statement as that of the author that we have at 
last ‘‘absolute accuracy” of coloring. Perfect colored bird- 
portraiture has never been reached in this country, if indeed, 
anywhere. The seventy-five full-page plates are not all 
good, and some are much better than others. Certainly 
‘‘absolute accuracy” has not, in every instance, been ob- 
tained, or else the same species varies a good deal in color 
in localities but a few miles apart. 





** The Smart Set ”’ 

A COLLECTION of ephemeral sketches bound in a yachting cos- 
tume, by Clyde Fitch out of Chap-Book, these “ correspondences 
and conversations” have a genuine ring where they are not 
cheaply cynical. The fast American is as yet, fortunately, play- 
ing at being vicious; and he is too practical and prosaic to find 
amusement in what is essentially low. Henry James’s « Bundle 
of Letters,” if well mixed with the « Dolly Dialogues,” would in 
flavor suggest Mr. Fitch’s bright little volume. This form of 
social satire needs the lightest of touches, or the most serious of 
motives; and, after all, the talents demanded for its composition 
may well be better employed. (Herbert S. Stone & Co.) 





*¢ The First Christmas Tree ’’ 
By Henry van Dyke. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE CHRISTMAS STORY, so-called, is often a mush of sentimen- 
tality or a Dickens-and-water concoction. When a competent 
hand is turned to the production, it is seen that a Christmas story 
may be worth the writer’s art and the reader’s appreciation, 
There is a legend that St. Boniface, the « Apostle to Germany,” 
cut down the pagan sacred oak; and Dr. van Dyke's constructive 
imagination has made the old tradition into a prose poem, ele- 
vated in style and sustained in dramatic power, simple in lan- 
guage, and told with skill. The appearance of the « Christmas 
tree ” in the hollow trunk of the felled oak has a deus ex machina 
flavor, but is an allowable device. Artistically, the cover-design 
and the illustrations by Howard Pyle’ are in keeping with the 
quality of the text; but the ornamental margin is heavy enough 
to become a little intrusive by continual repetition. Such orna- 
ments should be either lower in tone or lighter in weight than 
the type, if they are not to interfere with the lettering. The book 
deserves a permanent place in the literature of Christmas day—a 
group of volumes far too small. 





‘The Age of Milton”’ 

THIS STUDY, by the Rev. J. Howard B. Masterman, M.A., is 
a new issue in the cheap and compact Handbooks of English 
Literature, of ‘which Prof. Hales is the editor-in-chief. If not 
quite up to the high standard of the earlier issues in the series, 
it is likely to answer its purpose fairly well for school use and 
general reading. About a third of the book is devoted to 
Milton, and whole chapters to Sir Thomas Browne and Thomas 
Fuller. The dramatists—Massinger, Ford, Shirley, Davenant, 
and the rest—are rather too briefly disposed of in a single 
chapter of twenty pages, less than half the space allotted to 
the lyrical and other poets. The theological, philosophical, 
historical, and biographical authors also get somewhat scant 
treatment. A chronological summary and a good index fill out 
the 254 pages. We must confess to having learned one thing 
ourself from the book; namely, that the longest poem in the 
language was written by Dr. Joseph Beaumont, who was born in 
1616 and died in 1699. This ponderous work, entitled «« Psyche,” 
is “an allegorical description, in twenty cantos, of the ‘ Inter- 
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Course between Christ and the Soule.’” It was published in 1648, 
and is “about four times as long as ‘ Paradise Lost,’ containing 
nearly forty thousand lines.” The author was a distant relative 
of Francis Beaumont, the dramatist. This mastodon of verse is 
of course deader than the paleontological monster that suggests 
our figure, but its history has a certain interest. (Macmillan Co.) 





**Curious Homes and their Tenants”’ 

Mr. J. C. BEARD has not attempted to do more than attract 
attention to the subject covered by the widely comprehensive title 
of this new issue in the series of Home Reading Books, edited by 
Dr. W. T. Harris, and has succeeded fairly well in an under- 
taking by no means easy. The youngest readers only seem to 
have been had in consideration, the text being like that of a first 
or second, rather than a fifth or sixth reader; yet the probabilities 
are that children of a larger growth are those to whom the book 
will most strongly appeal, and they may object to the “ primary 
reader” manner. But we doubt if many people, young or old, 
are already grounded in the phases of natural history of which 
this volume treats, as this little work can ground them. More 
matter drawn from near-by sources would have added still fur- 
ther to the value and interest of the book. We read and may 
forget about something in Madagascar or China, but a fact of our 
dooryard natural history is easily verified by observation and re- 
mains indelibly stamped upon our minds. Illustrations, type and 
all mechanical details of bookmaking are eminently satisfactory. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 





** Trialogues "’ 

IT MIGHT NOT be easy to appraise the damage done by Mr. 
John Davidson to the budding talent of Mr. William Griffith, be- 
cause the latter is,so far, an unknown quantity; but Mr. Griffith’s 
“ Trialogues” would never have been written if Mr. Davidson 
had not shown the way. Alan, Norman and Giles, in Mr. Grif- 
fith’s booklet, meet “in a public house” in a Western city, at a 
very late hour in the morning, to talk poetry and philosophy, pre- 
cisely as Brian, Mengies and the rest in Mr. Davidson’s book. 
The Westerners are almost as learned in the matter of drink, 
which they spell drinc, because that is Saxon, you know; they 
declaim against the « foolish ” town, and proclaim their desire for 
a brook that with chatters would entwine roses in its silvery, 
laughing flow. They celebrate the « Hope” that “brings in an 
easy boot,” without adding the warning Adv. They speak of a 
conscious hush that spreads shattered where the linnets sing; of 
unreal reality and immortal mortals. Giles begs his fellows to 
“Stand to their ears” while he sings of “Lady mine” and 
“flowers that pine.” He is addicted to ellipsis and rhymes of 
twilight as she “‘ washes [her family linen, we presume] on the 
hills.” Norman is sarcastic, and calls Giles’s vision a “ rara 
avis sight.” As for Alan, “words fail him utterly to think” 
because of fear of dismissal and « the hornets of distress.” Alto- 
gether, this is “a glaring, high, fantastic song,” in which «the 
image talls,” at times, beyond apprehension. (Kansas City, Mo.: 
Hudson-Kimberly Pub. Co.) 





Canon Driver on the Old Testament 

IT SPEAKS WELL for Biblical scholarship that Prof. S. R. Driver's 
“Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament” has in six 
years passed to a sixth edition (International Theological Library). 
Reprints of the fourth and fifth editions had already been called 
for; in the sixth edition new plates have been made. The 
author has taken advantage of this opportunity to revise the book 
carefully, notice recent literature, and bring the discussions 
quite up to date. In all essentials it remains the same; the 
improvement is in details. It contains about fifty pages more than 
in 1891; nine pages being added to the chapter on the Hexateuch, 
five to Isaiah, three to Jeremiah, and so on. It has thus become 
better than ever; and it was already without a rival—the 
most careful and thorough handling of the literary questions 
concerning Old Testament books that English readers have ever 
had. We are glad to learn, by the way, that English readers do 
not monopolize it. The recent German translation of it by Prof. 
Rottstein of Halle is a significant proof of its worth. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 





Mr. George Meredith has finished three ‘ Odes in Contribu- 
tion to the Song of French History,” “ The Revolution,” “ Na- 
poléon,” “ Alsace-Lorraine.” 
in March, April and May. 


They will appear in Cosmofpolis 
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New Letters of Napoleon I. 


EDITED BY LEON LECESTRE. TRANSLATED BY LADY MARY 
Loyp. D. APPLETON & Co. 


THE AMOUNT of interesting and important material that comes 
to light about a great man after the archives are supposed to be 
exhausted, is extraordinary. One would have supposed that 
every contemporaneous scrap of manuscript concerning the 
life of Napoleon Bonaparte had been published. Not only 
official papers, but memoirs of his generals, his secretaries and 
his valets have been unearthed and given to the world ; but the 
end is not yet. Now we have one of the most important contri- 
butions to the history of this remarkable man, a volume of his 
own letters, touching upon subjects of as little importance as the 
cost of a woman’s gown, as well as upon matters of state. There 
was nothing that escaped the notice of the Argus-eyed Emperor. 

* * * 


The letters in this volume were omitted from the edition 
published under the auspices of Napoleon III. They were 
unearthed during the Franco-Prussian war ; few, if any, of them 
are unimportant. Nothing that has ever been written of Na- 
poleon shows him in a fiercer light than these letters from his 
own pen, or rather dictated to his own secretary. They show 
him to be guilty of all the brutalities that have ever been attrib- 
uted to him by his enemies, egotistical, cruel, vindictive; and yet 
we are filled with admiration, almost with awe, at the tremendous 
qualities of the man—a man who orders the shooting down of 
his fellowmen with as much coolness as he orders a change in the 
arrangements of the opera-house, who holds as firm a hand over 
the expenditures of the ladies of his household as over the 
exchequer of the state. 

* * 

One hears the voice ot Napoleon as he dictates these short, 
sharp sentences, which are usually commands. There is no lan- 
guage of diplomacy here ; it is «do this and do that and be quick 
about it.” For instance, to General Soult, commanding the camp 
at St. Omer :— Have the crew and gear of the fishing boat 
which communicated with the English seized at once. I reproach 
myself with having neglected to have this done sooner. Make 
the skipper speak, and I even give you authority to promise him 
his pardon if he gives information ; and if he should seem to hes- 
itate you can go so far as to follow the custom as to men sus 
pected of being spies, and squeeze his thumbs in the hammer 
of a musket.” 

To Lucien Bonaparte while Ambassador at Madrid :—* Set the 
court of Madrid against the Pope by informing it, as a certainty, 
that at the request of Paul I., and without consulting any other 
power, he has reéstablished the Jesuits. The Pope is an honest 
man, but narrow-minded. He is surrounded by the old Neapol- 
itan priesthood, which follows in Busca’s steps and misbehaves 
itself.” : 

Here is a delightful bit of impertinent interference in a letter 
to Fouché :—“ Give orders to have Mr. Kuhn, the American Con- 
sul at Genoa, put under arrest for wearing a Cross of Malta given 
him by the English, and as being an English agent. His papers 
will be seized, and an abstract of them made, and he will be kept 
in secret confinement until you have made your report to me. 
This man, having received a foreign decoration, ceases to be an 
American. Iam sorry, by the way, you should have communi- 

cated with the Ambassador of the United States. My police know 
no Ambassadors. I am master in my own house. If I suspect 
a man I have him arrested. 1 would even have the Ambassador 
of Austria arrested if he was hatching anything against, the 
State.” 
* * * 

Napoleon’s own letters may have been safely delivered but the 
letters of other people had little chance of reaching their destina- 
tion if his suspicions were once aroused. To M. de Lavallette, 
Director General of the Postal Service :—* The British correspon- 
dence goes through Holland. Take measures to have all the 
Dutch mails stopped in France, and all letters from England 
seized and burnt, after they have been read, and extracts made 
from the more important documents.” 

To the same :— I have your undated letter. The measures 
you have taken do not suffice. You have only stopped 12,000 
letters ; that is a very trifling matter.” 

Freedom of the press was unknown under Napoleon. News- 
papers were simply published to do his bidding. He writes to 
Fouché :—* Make known my displeasure to the editor of the 
Fournal des Debats, who prints nothing but nonsense in his 
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paper. He must be indeed a simpleton to say, in an article from 
Hamburg, that the King of Sweden could, with the help of Eng- 
land, raise an army of-100,000 men. Let him write an article 
making game of these 100,000 men for to-morrow’s issue. The 
King of Sweden could not raise more than 15,000 men, and the 
English will not send him any except a few regiments of deser- 
ters. It is ridiculous, therefore, to draw attention to such a 
struggle.” 

Again to Fouché 1 January 1809 :— 

«I have your letter of the 17th. The English have abandoned 
the Spaniards in a shameful and cowardly manner. We are 
pursuing them hotly. The Spaniards who formed their left are 
crushed. La Romana had a few thousand men left, whom he 
lost. The English, it appears, had sent for 10,000 horses, so as 
to escape more quickly. Have all this shown up in the news- 
papers. Have caricatures made and songs and popular ditties 
written ; have them transiated into German and Italian and cir- 
culated in Italy and Germany.” 

Nero could not have done more than this. 

Even the Pope did not escape the surveillance of Napoleon, 
who writes to his brother Joachim King of Naples :—*I 
have this instant received news that the Pope has excommuni- 
cated us all. This is an excommunication which will fall upon 
his own head. No more consideration must be shown. He is 
a dangerous madman, and must be shut up. Have Cardinal 
Pacca and the Pope’s other adherents arrested.” It is hardly 
necessary to say that these orders were carried out. 


* * * 
’ Family matters receive much of his attention. He writes to 
his mother of his brother Jérome :—* M. Jérome Bonaparte has 


arrived at Lisbon, with the woman with whom he lives. I have 
ordered this prodigal son to proceed to Milan, passing through 
Perpignan, Toulouse, Grenoble, and Turin. I have informed 
him that if he diverged from the road he would be arrested. , 
Miss Patterson, who lives with him, has taken the precaution of 
bringing her brother with her. I have given orders that she is 
to be sent back to America. If she were to evade the orders I 
have given, and to come to Bordeaux or Paris, she would be 
brought back to Amsterdam and be put on board the first 
American vessel. I shall treat this young man severely if he 
shows himself unworthy of the name he bears during the only 
interview I shall grant him, and if he persists in carrying on his 
liaison. If he shows no inclination to wash away the dishonor 
with which he has stained my name by forsaking his country’s 
flag on land and sea for the sake of a wretched woman I will 
cast him off forever. I may make him an example which will 
teach young soldiers the sacredness of their duty and the 
enormity of the crime they commit when they forsake their flag 
.for a woman.” 

: No matter how vindictive or cruel we may feel that Napoleon 
was, we are thrilled by his splendid egotism. 

J. L.G. 


The January Magazines 


WHOEVER INDUCED Col. Higginson to write his ‘‘ Cheerful Yes- 
terdays ” and to continue his literary recollections was inspired. 
The Atlantic Monthly has published a great deal in the way of. 
literary memoirs, but little so delightful as these papers and those 
that Col. Higginson contributes to its pages this month, wherein he 
writes of “ Literary Paris Twenty Years Ago.” There was more 
to see in the way of literary lions in Paris in those days than 
there is to-day. The first French lion that Col. Higginson heard 
roar, when he reached that city on 30 May 1878, was Victor 
Hugo, who delivered an oration at the Voltaire centenary cele- 
bration. This oration, since translated by Mr. James Parton, 
was, Col. Higginson tells us, delivered from notes written in an 
immense hand on sheets twice as large as any foolscap paper he 
had ever seen; and the.poet, then in his 76th year, read without 
glasses. ‘ He stood behind two great sconces, each holding six 
" candles; above these appeared his strong, white-bearded face, 
and above him rose Voltaireand his laurel wreath.” His delivery, 
Col. Higginson says, “ was as characteristic as his literary style, 
and quite in keeping with it, being a series of brilliant detached 
points.” ‘ And,” the writer adds, in speaking of the effect of the 
address, “it must be a stimulating thing, indeed, to speak to a 
French audience—to men who give signs of delight over a fine 
phrase, and shouts of enthusiasm over a great thought.” An 
anonymous writer gives a “ slashing ” review of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
*t The Christian,” which he calls «+ Moral ’ Melodrama to Order.” 
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“Ignorant of real melodrama,” this writer says, Mr. Caine has 
“‘ grasped at tragedy like a baby reaching for the moon, and has 
tumbled head over heels into the slough of false melodrama.” To 
find any such “ blood-curdling events as there are in ‘ The 
Christian,” he affirms, ‘we must go to Marlowe or to the 
Bowery.” Mr.Caine has introduced ‘one suicide, three murders, 
one bloodhound, four seductions; ballet-girls, gamblers, monks; 
two deaths in bed; music-halls, thieves’ dens; one impossible 
heroine, one impossible hero, and one ha’penny worth of purpose 
to this intolerable deal of bombast.” There are other interest- 
ing contributions to this number of Zhe Atlantic, notably, Mr. E. 
L. Godkin’s essay on the “Growth and Expression of Public 
Opinion,” which leads off the number, and the first chapters of 
Mr. Gilbert Parker's « The Battle of the Strong.” 








Harper's Magazine opens with Mr. Henry Seton Merriman’s 
novel, ‘“‘Roden’s Corner,” which is honored with a colored fron- 
tispiece. Mr. Merriman is one of the most popular novelists of 
the day—in fact, there are few whose writings bear the same 
commercial test. Old New Yorkers, particularly those who 
like to talk of the “ palmy days of the drama,” will read with in- 
terest Mr. Laurence Hutton’s ‘A Group of Players.” To: the 
present generation Lester Wallack and Harry Montague are lit- 
tle more than names ; but to those who have reached their for- 
ties, they were a living and delightful reality. Older actors were 
better known, even to the present generation, for Edwin Booth 
and Lawrence Barrett outlived both of these comedians. The 
picture of Edwin Booth, from a painting by Oliver Lay, has cer- 
tain characteristics of Booth’s face ; but it is more Byronic than 
that actor ever was off the stage. And the portrait of Lawrence 
Barrett, as “Cassius,” from Mr. Millet’s painting, can hardly be 
called a likeness of the tragedian. Mr. Warner, in the Ed- 
itor’s Study, discusses Dr. Weir Mitchell’s popular novel “ Hugh 
Wynne,” and Tennyson as the interpreting genius of the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Warner is enthusiastic in writing of Dr. 
Mitchell's story. In noting the comparison with « Esmond” that 
has been made (and everything good in the way of historical 
novelszs compared with Esmond”), he says : The background 
of ‘Esmond’ is larger than we can yet furnish for fiction in this 
country, but ‘Wynne’ is as fundamentally American as 
‘Esmond’ is English.” Harper's fairly overflows with pict- 
ures, even to its advertising pages. 











Two magazines give us pictures by that delightful French 
artist, M. Boutet de Monvel—7he Century and McClure’s. In 
the former the illustrations were apparently made to go with the 
article, “‘ French Wives and Mothers,” by Miss Anna L. Bicknell. 
In the latter, the article by Mr. Norman Hapgood was written to 
accompany the pictures ; but we can never have too much of M. 
Monvel’s work, no matter what the occasion. There is no 
more interesting article in Zhe Century than “ Scenes from Hux- 
ley’s Home Life,” by his son, Leonard Huxley, which has a 
charming photograph of the distinguished scientist with his 
grandson seated on his knee. There is much about “ Maxi- 
milian’s Empire,” by Sara Y. Stevenson, in this number, and a 
picturesque description of the Lord Mayor's show in London, by 
Mrs. Pennell. The illustrations to Mrs. Pennell’s article would 
lead one to think that these shows were always given at night ; 
but we can attest to the fact that some of them occur in the day- 
time. It may be the fog that gives them their dark and myster- 
ious appearance. It is effective, we are bound to admit; but 
perhaps a little bit misleading. Dr. Weir Mitchell begins his 
new novel, “The Adventures of Francois: Foundling, Thief, 
Juggler and Fencing-Master During the French Revolution,” 
which is illustrated by that clever French artist, Mr. A. Cas- 
taigne. From the adventures of ‘Hugh Wynne, Quaker” to 
those of a “foundling, thief,” etc., is a long distance ; but Dr. 
Mitchell is apparently as much at home in the French as in the 
American histury of the last century. 














Scribner's begins its twelfth year with its January number. Its 
two “features "—if we may borrow a term from our advertising 
pages—are the beginning of Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s first long 
novel, “Red Rock,” and Senator Henry Cabot Lodge's historical 
narrative, “‘ The Story of the Revolution.” Interesting as Senator 
Lodge’s article is, we admit to unseemly haste in turning the 
pages till we got to Miss Aline Gorren's “ 4 French Literary 
Circle,” in which Edmond and Jules de Goncourt and their friends 
are served up with pen and pencil. The editor of Scribner's has 
been most fortunate in getting a number of portraits of well- 
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known French men-of-letters, which were sketched on the fly- 
leaves of books presented to the Goncourts ; the sketches being 
made by one of the artists of the circle, or some friend——A 
melancholy interest attaches to the charmingly illustrated paper, 
“In the Chestnut Groves ot Northern Italy,” by the late Mrs. 
Susan Nichols Carter, who for so many years was at the head 
of the Cooper Union Art School. Mrs. Carter’s talk is not that 
of the ordinary tourist ; she saw Italy with the eye of an artist and 
a woman with a keen appreciation of the beautiful in nature. 





The complete novel in the January Lippincott’s is “John Olm- 
stead’s Nephew,” by Henry Willard French. There are other 
things in the number, however, to attract even the satiated 
reader—among them, “A Detective who Detected,” by Philip G. 
Hubert, Jr., and Oscar Herzberg’s “ Druggists, Ancient and 
Modern.” In Appleton's Popular Science Monthly Dr. George 
M. Sternberg writes of infectious diseases; P. M. Berthleot dis- 
cusses science and morals; Mrs. Henry Bernard writes of « Feet 
and Hands,” and there are other articles of special scientific 
interest. 








‘¢ Echoes of the Dinner to Dr. Hale’’ 
FACT AND FICTION IN HISTORICAL NOVELS, AND THE RELA- 
TION OF ETHICS TO BOOK-MAKING. 


Dr. Epwarp Everett Hare and Mr. Paul Leicester Ford 
reply as follows to our request for something more than the 
‘daily papers gave, in reporting their very interesting remarks 
at the dinner given to Dr. Hale by the Aldine Club of New 
York on Dec. 14. 

‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


In arather blundering statement as to the relations of fact and 
fiction in a historical novel, I said that the New York Odserver, 
as early as 1863, called me a forger and a counterfeiter. I said 
I thought I had been quits with the Odserver since. The edit- 
ors called me a forger and a counterfeiter because, when they 
read the story of « The Man without a Country,” they thought it 
was true. 

Now, I say that it is the business of a writer of fiction to make 
it seem like truth, and I say that writers of parables have very 
high authority for writing them, and indeed for writing them so 
that people do not know how much hard fact there is, and how 
much is the play of the imagination. But I also say that it is the 
duty of the writer of fiction to put his earmark, if you please to 
say so, or if you please, his “totem,” on the narrative, which 
shall say to him who can understand, “ This is fiction.” I took 
the pains to do that in the story of «The Man without a 
‘Country.” The story is founded on an announcement which is 
dated on the corvette Levant, in such-and-such a latitude and 
longitude. The corvette Levant had gone to the bottom of the 
‘sea ten years or more before the period of the story; and that 
latitude and longitude are intentionally taken from the top of the 
Andes Mountains, and anybody who reads carefully, or who 
‘knows the geography of this world, sees from that circumstance 
that the story is imaginary. As I had taken such pains to say, 
in a masked way, “ All this is romance,” I thought and I think it 
was very unjust in the Odserver to call me a forger and a 
counterfeiter. 

I tried to draw the line—and I do not think I succeeded very 
well—as to the rights of the writer of fiction. First, as.to 
his characters, he may of course make them say what he pleases 
and do what he pleases. Then, second, as to historical characters, 
he may introduce any of their real sayings, and he may, if hard 
pressed, put words into their mouths, as I have put words into 
Aaron Burr's mouth in that story. But here is where his knowl- 
‘edge of history must come in, and his knowledge of men; he 
must not make them say anything which they would not have 
said or could not have said. And I think this is perhaps the 

most difficult part of the transaction. Third—but here also is 
one of the difficulties of the writer of historical fiction—he must 
write history itself with its hard facts. Walter Scott violated this 
rule when he changed the date of a battle several years from its 
place, because it fitted in with his story better. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 
- I never sat down to my desk to write a story that I did not rise 
from it finding I had written a very different one from the one I 
had planned ; and in the same way, I never made a speech in 
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public that was not very different from the speech I had thought 
to make. I know what I intended to say at the dinner to Dr. 
Hale, I know that I did not say it, and, if my life depended on 
it, I could not tell you what I did say. The best I can do, there- 
fore, is to enclose what I meant to say. 





Although Dr. Hale and myself have departed far from the taith 
of our New England forefathers, I was forced to recognize in 
selecting a topic on which to say a few words to-night that there 
was such a thing as fore-ordination, as it seems tq me that there 
was but one subject on which to speak at a dinner given in honor 
of Dr. Hale by the Aldine Club, and that subject is the relation 
of ethics to book-making. As one of the fellow-craft myself, I 
rank our guild high ; and that even the most illiterate do so is 
very well shown by the fact that when a race-track gambler de- 
sires to gloss over his own calling, he does so by styling himselt 
a “ bookmaker.” The subject is the more appropriate as in my 
own view there have been recently certain developments in the 
writing and publishing ot books which deserve very serious con- 
sideration. Within the last two years a novel has been published, 
and met with a very material success, which, reduced to its true 
elements, preached the doctrine that you can break all ten of the 
Commandents if you will only keep the eleventh, which I have 
been told is to the effect that «Thou shalt not be discovered.” 
Talking with a theatrical manager the other day concerning a 
play built from this very novel, he said to me with a laugh :— 
“That play would have failed absolutely but for So-and-So’s act- 
ing, and the fact that it was at a good theatre. When that piece 
gets out West,” he went on, “it will go to smash; just as it 
would have done here if it had been put on in the Bowery. Itis 
only your Fifth Avenue crowd that can stand it as rank as that.” 

I quote this speech because it is the key to what I think is a 
puzzle to a good many people: Why may a novel which is thor- 
oughly tainted, and whose results tend to the bad, have a sale 
which tempts both an author and a publisher to produce another 
of the same type? Our great reading public is a sound-minded 
public, but our small intellectual and social classes like caviare. 
Worse still, there are many book-wearied critics who can be won 
by a good style or a new theme to praise a book, even when they 
know in their secret heart that it is unhealthy. Since the two 
classes speak through printed page and through social chat, they 
inevitably slur or pass entirely over the moral, or, I should say, 
the immoral qualities, and their praises and their veiling lift the 
book into vogue. The result is that the work is read by many 
who would not have * in their houses if they knew its true char- 
acter. Probably in no matter of purchase and sale is there such 
complete ignorance as to what he is buying on the part of the 
purchaser, or such complete immunity from responsibility on the 
part of the seller. I have myself sat in front of my library fire 
and read many books which, when I got to a given point I tossed 
in among my blazing logs, and in this manner could enjoy the 
unread portion as I never enjoyed that which I had read. But the 
publisher and the author had my money, and I was helpless to 
punish either as regards the fraud that had been perpetrated 
on me. 

Now, the public would protect itself if it could, as is shown by 
one very interesting fact, probably known to all the members of 
this club. A man who buys a novel in book form cannot ex- 
press his opinion punitively, but a man who begins to read it in 
a magazine can at any time withdraw his subscription, and no 
one knows this better, or indeed has experienced it more expen- 
sively, than the magazines. There is a story current among the 
elect of New York as to just how many subscribers a novel lost 
to the magazine it was published in, which, nevertheless, had an 
enormous sale when it appeared in book form. Naturally this 
ability of the reader to deduct just so many dollars from the 
pocket of the publisher of an unclean story has made the maga- 
zine editor the most careful of men, and it is safe to say that no 
novel that is really morally unsound is ever published in a 
magazine. 

Dr. Hale has just told us very charmingly the pains he took in 
writing an historical story to have every fact and every name 
unhistorical, and yet I think that Dr. Hale never wrote a line 
that has not been as true and honest as his own life, and the 
members of this club unite in this testimonial to him, not merely 
because the hearts of many of us are warm with personal liking, 
but as well because he has set so high an ethical standard to our 
guild of book-makers. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., 20 Dec. 1897. PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 
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The Lounger 

COMMENTING on a recent article in these columns in which the 
use of Mr. Warner's face for advertising purposes was made the 
subject of animadversion, Zife likens the distinguished author's 
loan of his face to a publisher, to Peter Schimmel’s sale of his 
shadow to the Evil One. The name of Schimmel is repeated in 
the paragraph. We used to know this shadowless unfortunate 
as Peter Schlemihl. Chamisso sc christened him. Is it the fashion 
now to call him Schimmel? It is not I alone who wish tc know; 
F. B. B. of this city writes to make the same inquiry. 


ss ) 


A RECENT INTERVIEW with Nansen’s manager, Mr. Heard, 
confirms Zhe Critic’s account (Nov. 13) of Dr. Jordan’s attempt 
to get the future Arctic traveler to come to America. Dr. Jordan, 
now President of Stanford University, was President of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, ten years ago, and the hardy Norwegian was 
then a young man of seven-and-twenty. Traveling through the 
State of Indiana, this winter, Nansen said to Mr. Heard:— 

“« They offered me the pro‘essorship of zodlogy in the university 
here, and I came very near accepting it. I was then contemplating 
my first trip to Greenland, and it was a question with me as to 
whether I should go to America and take this professorship, or 
undertake my expedition to Greenland. It required a great deal 


of deliberation, but finally I made up my mind and declined the 
professorship.” 


a) 


I REGRET to record the discontinuance of Garden and Forest. 
The attempt to make self-supporting a high-class weekly devoted 
to forestry, landscape-gardening and floriculture, has proved un- 
successful, and is abandoned after an experience of ten years. 
The determination to discontinue was doubtless hastened by the 
death of the managing editor, Mr. W. A. Stiles, late Park Com- 
missioner in this city. Every lover of flowers and trees must 
sympathize deeply with Prof. Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum, 
Harvard, who founded the paper with such high hopes and kept 
it going so long in the face ot manifold discouragements. In 
appearance Garden and Forest was modeled on The Critic. 


Ee 


Pror. W. H. BisHoP writes from Yale University apropos of 
the paragraph in this column concerning abandoned farms :— 
“ Are’nt you a rather abandoned Lounger to so persist, year in 
and year out, in misinterpreting the meaning of that word 
‘abandoned.’ I never maintained there were not some cheap 
farms in New England, just as there are cheap houses and lots 
in the towns, if you are on hand at the favorable moment. But 
the existence of either the one or the other of these does not con- 
stitute a social condition, a new state of things, a decadence and 
decay to be mourned over with general lamentation. For some 
time before I wrote my articles for The Century the newspapers 
were representing to us that there were parts of New England 
left as desolate as Tadmor of the Wilderness, because the people 
had deserted their houses and lands through inability to make a 
living. The newspapers used to copy from one to the other how 
Whitingham on the Hill, in Massachusetts, was a whole village 
standing vacant, its doors and shutters flapping in the wind. A 
correspondent on this subject whose letter I was just about to 
answer—Comme on se retrouve!—when The Critic came, 
‘writes me that she was at Whitingham lately on this quest. She 
asked the farmer with whom she was staying if there had been 

_at any time any such desertion, complete or even partial, and he 
denied it with rage and was so put out that he would scarcely 
speak to her during the rest of her sojourn. 


“en 
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«IF YOU ARE for cheap farms; | am with you ; I can match your 
figures with, some even lower. Meanwhile, if I have done injus- 
tice to any worthy really abandoned farm, I have been come 
up with, as you might say. Possibly one reason why I am not 
now the owner of such a property in this part of the country is 
that I sent some money to a Mortgage Company at Tacoma, as a 
loan on a farm, which they asserted to be worth four times the 
sum. The loan being defaulted it is found that the ‘farm’ is a 
gravel bank covered with scrub trees, the whole not worth the 
taxes that have accumulated on it. So there you see a farm that 
has abandoned me. The people that did this managed to get a 
reputation for honesty that stood all the usual business tests. 1 
am advised that it would be possible to have some of them put 
in prison for obtaining money on false pretenses, but the process 
would be a laborious and expensive one. I had the bad fortune 
to take ‘irrigation bonds,’ too, to a larger amount, from the same 
tricky source. 

Ze 

«IS THERE NOT here, by the way, some sort of campaign for The 
Critic to make, in the financial interest of the literary classes, or 
let us say of the classes of the community generally who do not 
propose to defraud their fellows? Could not ‘companies’ and 
‘promoters’ of all sorts be compelled to put the details of their 
schemes on record before launching them, in such a way that 
any misrepresentation on material points could be followed by 
immediate and certain punishment? I believe there are such 
requirements in Germany and other European countries ; would 
it not be feasible to have them here ?” 

ee 

IN DISCUSSING President Charles William Eliot « at home” in 
a recent number of Zime and the Hour, the writer says :— 

«Dr. Eliot’s house in Quincy Street, which is the new Appian 
way of Cambridge, is conveniently appointed. His library, an 
admirably lit and cheerful room, is his administrative office, 
wherein those called “ to see the President” have trembled. His 
father’s portrait is one of the chief decorations of the house, and 
the artistic work of a member of the family adorns the drawing- 
rooms, which have the genuine unpretentious Cambridge air, 
breathing the spirit of the place where new-comers who happen 
to be rich find it very hard to get introduced into society, since’ 
their condition excites a local prejudice, only to be overcome by 
unusual vouchers !” 

k ee 

EVER SINCE I have read this paragraph I have wanted to live 
in Cambridge. The reason for my desire is that it has a pecu- 
liarity, according to this writer, possessed by.no other American 
town : wealth is not the one and only qualification for social suc- 
cess in Cambridge. There a man is esteemed for his own sake 
and not for the sake of his bank-account. There may be other 
towns in America where personal worth counts for something, 
but they are few and far between. I have in mind one place in 
particular where they as much as tell you that it is your money 
and not yourself that they want. Money is the god of America’s 
idolatry, and it is for this reason that professional people find liv- 
ing abroad so much more attractive than living at home. 

se) 

AN AMERICAN AUTHOR, who has made Engiand his home for 
some time past, told me that he was bound to confess that he did 
so because his social position was so much better there than in 
America. ‘ Here,” he said, “1 am sought for for my own sake, 
for what I have accomplished as a writer, and not for what I 
have earned. At home my publisher held a better social position 
than I, not because he was any more desirable personally, but 
because he was a man of wealth and could entertain more lav- 
ishly than I could. Not that there is any objection to publishers; 
but I like a country where there is no objection to authors.” 


ee 
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IT IS A CURIOUS THING how far a lie will travel, especially if 
it be a disagreeable lie. I was reminded of this by a speech of 
the Hon. George Curzon recently, in which he said, speaking of 

“some one, I forget whom, “ It was with him as Humboldt said 
of Bayard Taylor : that he had travelled more and seen less than 
any other man.” Now Humboldt never said this of Bayard 
Taylor, for the simple reason that the famous German savant was 
not given to lying. The story was made up out of whole cloth 
by a man who, I believe, was more anxious to get off a clever 
mot than to hurt Mr. Taylor. I had supposed that the canard 
had died a natural death ; but no, after forty-five years it has 
been again sent on its rounds—this time by a man who doubtless 
believes it to be true. The fact that Humboldt denied it is noth- 
ing. Denials are never circulated. For one reason, perhaps, 
because they are seldom witty. 


. 5) 


A SIMILAR INSTANCE is the alleged interview with a wealthy 
pork-packer of Chicago, the father of Mr. Ira Nelson Morris, con- 
cerning his son's abandonment of the profession of letters for the 
packing-house. I saw the interview in one of the most trust- 
worthy of the daily papers, and supposed that it was genuine, 
and made my own comments upon the situation, which seemed 
to me an amusing one. So it wouid have been if there were a 
word of truth in it. Young Mr: Morris has been in his father’s 
firm for several years, and the interview was bogus; in short 
“a fake,” as they say in newspaper offices, where such things 
are not unknown. 

As) 

Nor was Mr. Morris's book, “With the Trade Winds,” a 
failure, as reported in connection with the interview. Messrs. 
Putnam, who publish the book, tell me that it passed through two 
editions, neither of them small. 

; “— 


Now THAT I am on the subject of canards, here is another: | 
saw in an English paper the statement, apparently made with 
authority, that Mr. R. S. Hichens was to be Mr. H. D. Traill’s 
associate on Literature, and. made the following comment :— 

«Could there possibly be a greater contrast in editors than that 

between the editor of Literature and his ‘sub.'—Mr. H. D. 
Traill and Mr. R.S. Hichens? The latter, as everyone knows, 
is the author of ‘The Green Carnation’ and of ‘ Flames,’ a more 
unpleasant book than his first. Mr. Hichens is undoubtedly 
clever, but would hardly seem to be a natural choice for a 
literary paper fathered by Mr. Traill and mothered Sy the 
London Times.” 
This fell into the hands of the manager of Literature, who re- 
turns it to me pasted on one of Messrs. Woolgar & Roberts's 
press-cuttings agency’s pink slips, with these remarks penned 
below :— 

««With the underlined paragraph the manager ot Literature 
wholly agrees, but as he is absolutely unaware of Mr. Hichens’ 
existence, has never read ‘ The Green Carnation’ or ‘ Flames,’ has 
never to his knowledge met the author of those books or any 
person of the name of Hichens, and has never received any letter 
or application for employment from any one of the name, the 
whole of the above cutting seems rather fatuous.” 


I thought at the time I saw the statement that it was rather 
fatuous, but out of politeness refrained from saying so. 


“ee ‘ 

CALVE has appeared in Paris in an opera based upon Dau- 
det’s story “‘Sapho,” and thanks to her and the librettists, it will 
be sung in England, where the Censor has heretofore, I believe, 
forbidden any stage representation of this famous novel. In this 
country, Mme. Réjane has presented a dramatization of the 
story. Her impersonation of the leading character was a very 
striking performance. 
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The Happy Valley 


Tue Mountain, into this valley of brooks 
Looks 

On nought but beauty in all the place,-—— 
Grace 

Of sun and shadow on rivers, rocks, 
Flocks. 

But bird songs here; notes not of peace 
Cease. 





Into this happy valley came 
Shame. 
And following, as the night the morrow, 
Sorrow. 
W. 





William James Linton 


A MAN of many talents and activities passed away a day or 
two before the close of the year in the person of Mr. William 
James Linton, who died at the house of his married daughter, in 
New Haven, just after the completion of his eighty-fifth year. 
He was one of the very few men whom I have known who im- 
pressed me at ail times as being entirely natural in all that he 
said and did,—a primitive man, who, consciously, or uncon- 
sciously, was his own individual self, and could not by any possi- 
bility have been anybody else. The world knew him as an 
eminent engraver on wood—a walk of art in which one has to be 
more than merely clever in order to be known at all. But he 
was more than that,—he was a charming draughtsman in fan- 
tastic directions, an accomplished painter in water-colors, a 
journalist and a man-of-letters—a writer of vigorous prose and 
of rugged, but finely imaginative verse. He wrote several years 
since a rambling account of his career (‘* Three Score and Ten 
Years: Recollections: 1820-1890.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1894), which,I imagine, interested those who knew him more 
than it did the majority of its readers, who found it less personal 
than they could have wished. 

He seemed to write for himself rather than for others, not 
knowing, or not caring to remember, things which would have 
entertained others most. He tells us when and where he was 
born, 7 December 1812, at ‘‘Ireland’s Row,” in the Mile End 
Road at the East End of London ; but little or nothing about his 
parents and his childhood ; when, at the age of sixteen, he was 
apprenticed to a wood-engraver, with whose family he lived for 
six years at Kensington ; how, at thirty, he became a partner of 
another engraver, and the firm did a large amount of important 
work for Zhe Illustrated London News. Before this last event 
he had made the acquaintance of many of the minor celebrities 
of the period, journalists and editors, painters and poets, and a 
number of restless persons who made it their business to discover 
and discuss the: political sufferings of mankind. There was that 
in the personality of Mr. Linton, in his mind, his temperament, 
in his English manhood, which attracted him to these people, and 
compelled him to affiliate himself with their purposes, with Char- 
tism at home, and, later, with the revolutionary spirit which pos- 
sessed the nationalities of Europe in 1848. His heart and hand 
were incessantly busy in England down to his emigration to this 
country in the fall of 1866: his heart in striving to forward patri- 
otic movements by projecting and editing sundry newspapers and 
periodicals, generally at his own expense; his hand by alternately 
or simultaneously wielding the pen in contributions to them in 
prose and verse, and in the masterly use of his graver in interpret- 
ing the best art of his time. 

Whoever is curious respecting the political publications of Mr. 
Linton will find a list of the most important of them in “Men of 
the Time,” and fuller particulars there are given than in his 
“Recollections.” I have never seen them, nor cared to see them. 
I say this from no disbelief in their ability, which cannot be of a 
kind that I should enjoy. I prefer Linton the poet to Linton the 
politician, Linton the engraver to Linton the enthusiast, Linton as 
I knew him for upwards of a quarter of a century at the Century 
Club, or my own rooms—a man of simple tastes and habits, of 
kindly and generous feeling, frank and gentle of speech, sincere, 
honest, independent, the friend whom I respected, the man of 
genius whom I admired. 

R. H, STODDARD, 


go The Critic 


The Proposed Spoliation of Authors 


Apropos of our article of Dec. 25,.«« Proposed Robbery of 
Authors,” Mr. Samuel H. Ranck of the Enoch Pratt Free Public 
Library, Baltimore, sends us a reprint from the Proceedings ot 
the American Library Association Conference at Denver, Col- 
orado, August 1895. It is entitled «« Need of Additional Copy- 
right Depositories,” and is an argument in support of the prin- 
ciple involved in the bill introduced in Congress this winter by 
Senator Perkins. All that it says to prove the need of great pub- 
lic libraries in widely separated American cities is true; but our 
contention is that their contents should be paid for, not taken, 
without compensation, from authors. There is less reason for 
taking four copies of each book from the author, besides the two 
that go to the National Library, than there is fortaking eight. The 
more free depositories there were scattered over the country, the 
less travelling would have to be done by readers and students. 
It is good sense and good business to have a National Library 
at Washington; it would be outrageous to have a number of 
such libraries made up from the enforced contributions of au- 
thors. As Loweli said, in speaking for international copyright: 
«There is something better than a cheap book, and that is a 
book honestly come by.” 

Mr. Ranck says that five copies of copyrighted books are ap- 
propriated by the British Government and distributed among 
selected English libraries. We have consulted a publisher who 
places many American books in London, and he says his practice 
in securing copyright is to send one copy to Stationers’ Hall and 
one to the British Museum—the same number now sent to the 
National Library in this country. One copy in addition is sent 
to be placed on public sale in London. But even if the English 
law still exacted five books (as it certainly used to do), that is no 
reason why we should do the same. There are many English 
customs that we should gladly see introduced in this country, 
but this is not one of them. 





Virgil or Vergil 
To THE Ep1rors OF THE CRITIC :— 


Prof. Harry T. Peck, the first classical editor of Charles 
Dudley Warner's big library, trained the typewriters so that they 
could only write Vergil. Soon after my accession, so eminent a 
Latin scholar as F. W. Kelsey wrote, deploring my “ adherence 
to that moribund bit of pedantry,” or some such dona verba. 1 
was getting my i's open as fast as 1 could, and the crucial article 
itself begins : “ Virgil.” 

“Publius Vergilius Maro, purest, gentlest, best-beloved,” etc. 
(The superlatives are for President Andrews). What settled the 
poet’s name in Rome 1g00.years ago? Not the (very dubious) 
etymology, surely, but overwhelming usage. So it does in English 
to-day,—or rather it settled it three centuries ago, and clinched 
it with “‘ post-Virgilian,” e¢ id omne genus. 

“The maintenance of correct scholarship against medieval 
inaccuracy” in Latin spelling is assigned to classical professors. 
English, as she is spoke and y-writ, has not gone into receivers’ 
hands! If we could break the tyranny of conservatism at all, we 
would move first in the direction of a simpler and more phonetic 
spelling, surely—not toward the desperate attempt to teach 
etymology ! Indeed, both aims united can accomplish nothing ! 

Wo. C. LawTon. 
ADELPHI COLLEGE, BROOKLYN, | Jan. 1898. 





The Creed of a Successful Journalist 


THE CHRISTMAS number of the London Lookman contains a 
most interesting and authoritative article on Mr. Alfred C. 
Harmsworth and his brothers. Mr. Alfred Harmsworth is thirty- 
two years of age and a millionaire, in pounds not dollars, and his 
brothers who are associated with him are also wealthy. There 
are five of them, the oldest being twenty-nine. 
just sixteen, will soon join them. The Harmsworth brothers, 
among whom Alfred is the leading spirit, own eighteen weekly 
papers, one monthly and four dailies. Of the latter 7ke Daily 
Mail is the best known in this country. It was started in London 
in May, 1896, and to-day has a circulation of 380,000 copies. Its 
success is the most phenomenal in the history of English journal- 
ism. It is a satisfaction to know that it has-been made on legiti- 
mate lines, ‘without sensationalism, but with a keen sense for 
news, and its service in an attractive form. We quote below 


A sixth, who is . 
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Mr. Harmsworth's beliefs as given to the representative of The 
Bookman :— 

I believe in hard work, but hard work is not enough. 

I believe in travel. 3 

I believe that half the journalistic notions of what the public 
wants to read are wrong. 

I believe the public is a far better critie than is usually 
imagined. 

I believe that the public does not care one iota about size; if 
anything, a small journal is preferred to a big one. 

I believe that price has very little to do with the success of a 
publication. 

I believe the attractions of illustrated journalism are enor- 
mously overrated. 

I believe the value of colored illustrations is grossly exag- 
gerated. 

I believe party journalism to be practically dead. 

I believe in independence. 

Coming from a man who has given his beliefs a practical test, 
and proved that they have meant success, this creed is well worth 
considering. Less than ten years ago Mr. Harmsworth was a 
poor young man, with no capital but his brains. As it turned 
out, he needed no other. 


The Drama 
‘¢ The Conquerors ’’ 

THIS four-act play by Mr. Paul M, Potter, produced in the 
Empire Theatre on Tuesday, is a striking illustration of the 
lengths to which a playwright may go, when once the passion 
for inventing “strong situations” has got hold of him. To this 
one object he will sacrifice not only probability, but commen: 
sense, and often common decency. It was Sardou who set this 
pernicious example for feebler imitators, but he has the mechan- 
ical knowledge and the deftness of manipulation necessary to 
give the gloss of present plausibility to the grossness of his in- 
vention. Mr. Potter, on the other hand, while he has some imag- 
ination, and a‘certain amount of ingenuity, has not the. percep- 
tion that can discern the difference between the fact that is 
stranger than fiction and the fiction that is obviously irreconcil- 
able with known facts. 

Beyond question «‘ The Conquerors” is a “strong” play; it 
may be conceded also that, in a measure, it represents the spirit 
and atmosphere of an historical period, and, in that respect, is a 
creditable performance; but its general tone is exaggerated and 
false, and it is essentially inartistic in its disregard of the ordi- 
nary rules of human conduct, in its compilation of one mock 
climax upon another up to and over the limits of absurdity, and 
in its laborious suggestion of ideas that are as clumsy and vulgar 
as they are ridiculous. The scene is laid in the village of Grand- 
pré in Brittany, on the night of the day when Bazaine surrendered 
at Sedan. German cavalry officers have occupied the chateau of 
the Baron de Grandpré, who has fled after a fierce resistance. 
They are trying to catch him, and, at their leisure, behave as no 
German officers in war-time ever behaved before or since. One 
of them, Eric von Rodeck, goads Yvonne de Grandpré, sister ot 
the Baron, to fury by his rough taunts, until she throws a glass 
of wine into his face. Thereupon he swears to be revenged and, 
a few hours afterward, happening to find her in the deserted inn 
of her foster-sister, he assaults her. The incident is elaborated 
with cynical brutality. Her fury and scorn move him to pity and 
repentance—wholly unnatural to such a blackguard, but let that 
pass,—and he takes himself off, only to return to discover her, 
senseless, in the clutches of the landlord of the place, the foster- 
sister’s husband, who, also, has conceived a passion for her. Him 
he kills, and once again retires to rejoin his military associates. 
When the girl recovers, she believes that the dead man has been 
killed in defending her, Acting upon this delusion, she attempts 
to assassinate Eric by stabbing him in the back. The deed is no 
sooner done than she repents of it; and not only does she set to 
work to save his life, but falls in love with him, and even goes to 
the length of practically betraying her brother to preserve him. 
In the end the scoundrelly Eric partly redeems himself by aiding 
the Count to escape and by undertaking a forlorn hope after being 
sentenced to death by a court-martial. When the curtain falls 


the intimation is that he will reap the conventional rewards of 
love and valor. 

It cannot be necessary to point out the glaring weaknesses and 
viciousness of such a story, of which the many absurdities are 
only hinted at in this hurried sketch. When subjected to any sort 
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of analysis the play is obviously worthless, but considered merely 
as a theatrical show it is ingenious and effective, because of its 
rapid action and abundance of spectacular incident. It may not 
be a great success at the Empire, but it possesses the flashy quali- 
ties which are likely to win favor in the so-called popular theatres 
in different parts of the country. The appeal throughout is to the 
gallery and, from that point of view, it is forcibly put. The act- 
ing is fairly good, the best performers being Mr. Crompton, Miss 
Allen and Mr. Guy Standing. 





‘¢ The Salt of the Earth ’’ 

EVER SINCE the success of «Blue Jeans,” the prophecy has 
been frequent that some day Mr. Joseph Arthur would produce 
a great American play, and it was a very large and expectant 
audience which gathered in Wallack’s Theatre, on Monday 
evening, to witness his latest production, ‘« The Salt of the Earth.” 
It is to be feared that most of them went away disappointed. On 
the program the piece was described as a comedy-drama, but 
really it turned out to be half farce and half melodrama, the op- 
posing ingredients being mixed together in a manner which 
could not be described in the time and space at disposal. 

The hero is the ideal countryman, of a certain class of Sunday- 
school fiction, who abandons the plow to become in two years a 
political leader and candidate for state senator. His simple 
virtue makes him a conspicuous mark for villainy and he very 

_ nearly loses his lady-love and his reputation, through the devices 
of a villain of an exceedingly deep dye, who assails him with 
scandal, backed by forgery. In the end, of course, virtue tri- 
umphs in the good old way. The story, thoygh crude, is not so 
improbable that it could not have been made to appear moder- 
ately reasonable by discreet treatment ; but Mr. Arthur, eager for 
theatrical effect, has dealt in all kinds of exaggeration, so that 
his personages and his incidents seem equally incredible, though 
they are often (sometimes unintentionally) amusing. In his 
hero there is very little genuine vitality, the virtues and behavior 
of that phenomenal young rustic being essentially theatrical ; but 
there is a touch of nature in his loquacious, consequential and 
dogmatic old country blacksmith and in the muddle-headed 
farmer, who is consigned to a lunatic asylum, through the 
machinations of the villain, and later on supplies most of the 
interest when he makes his escape and sets out in search of 
revenge. Both these personages are very well played, the former 
by George W. Denham, and the latter by George W. Wilson. 
The heroine is conventional but not altogether unreal. She de- 
rives her chief charm in this instance from the sympathetic man- 
ner in which she is presented by Miss Annie Russell, who estab- 
lished a type of her own in “Esmeralda” a long time ago and 
reproduces it from time to time with unfailing effect. Mr. Frank 
Landers enacts the villain with praiseworthy moderation, but is 
quite unable to invest him with credibility. In fact some of the 
situations in which he was doomed to figure were so inept and 
absurd that the audience could not refrain from laughing in the 
wrong place. 

Altogether this play will not do much to help Mr. Arthur's 
reputation as a playwright, but it has plenty of life and motion in 
it, and seemed to amuse the spectators on the first night. In 
popular theatres and on the road, it is likely to do very well. 


The Fine Arts 


Doors in Bronze and Iron 

THE LAST of the three bronze doors for the new Congressional 
Library at Washington is on view until to-day at the Williams 
foundry in West 27th Street. Like the other doors, one of which 
has been cast in France, this has two leaves and a tympanum, 
the latter filled with a group of figures symbolizing the history of 
Writing. A seated female figure in the centre, holds a scroll and 
stylus. Winged genii stand on either side; and beyond them are 
figures in Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek and medizval costume to 
recall the literatures of the ages before the invention of printing. 
On the large panels of the vo/ets are two standing female figures, 
representing (as we are informed by the usual conventional signs) 
Research and Truth. Other symbols are supported by children 
in smaller panels below. Above are other narrow panels, adorned 
with wreaths of mountain laurel, and pierced to admit light. The 
frames are ornamented with scrolls of flowers and fruits in high 
relief. 

The design is by the late Olin L. Warner, but, after his death, 
Mr. Herbert Adams was chosen to complete the execution. The 
general effect is good, but is not such as to arrest the spectator. 
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The casting has been chased all over, which should not have been 
necessary, except in the borders of fruits. and flowers, as there is 
very little undercutting elsewhere. The work has, however, been 
intelligently done. 

The centre gate of the Mapes Memorial Gateway for Columbia 
College is also on exhibition at the same foundry. Thisisa 
handsome iron gate, with an arch twenty-three feet high, of a 
simple architectural design. Flanked by footway gates on either 
side, between granite piers, it will make a very imposing entrance 
to the university. The gates for the new entrance to the Massa- 
chusetts State House, and the doors for the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company's building, these last richly ornamented in wrought 
iron and wrought brass, are also on exhibition. The designs ot 
all these gates are by the architects. The Columbia gateway has 
been designed by Lienau and Nash, and the others by Mr. Charles 
Brigham and Cady, Berg & See respectively. 


An Exhibition of Photographs 

A COLLECTION of some twenty-five thousand photugraphs, big 
and little, of landscapes, babies, street scenes, favorite dogs, X 
ray effects and Egyptian monuments, should contain some worth 
looking at. In fact there are just now on the walls of the National 
Academy of Art many photographs interesting because of their 
subjects and not a few which show some artistic taste and a skill 
not often possessed by professionals. Almost all have been taken 
in the first place with the kodak, but many have been “ thrown 
up” to a good size by solar printing, and as this sort of work is 
rarely done by amateurs, and the effect greatly depends upon it, 
perhaps we should praise the amateur photographers for taste .in 
choice of subject only. We speak of these enlarged pictures 
only; the others are literally ‘too numerous to mention.” In the 
south gallery is a number of photographs catalogued, with a just 
perception of what is most interesting about them as “ by mem- 
bers of the Royal family of Great Britain.” Several other British 
and other foreign exhibits have an interest of their own, such as 
Major Lysaght’s «‘Log-Hauling at Interlaken,” and « Pitch- 
Boilers,” and Miss Zaida Ben Yussuf's picture of a dancing-girl, 
taken at a critical moment. Truth compels us to say, however, 
that the most artistic work has been done by members of 
American clubs. Mr. Alfred Steiglitz’s street scenes are among 
the very best things in the exhibition; Mr. William D. Murphy’s 
“Moonlight on the Hudson” reproduces the very charm of mys- 
tery; and Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr., and James L. Breese. (the 
latter the printer, we presume) have produced between them a 
marvellous piece of work in “ The Aquarium,” a picture of two 
little girls looking at a glass jar with some fish in it. For full 
and even developments of the values we do not think that this 
has ever been matched in photography. The shadows are trans- 
parent, the lights have color and texture, and everything keeps 
its place as in the work of a good painter. Nevertheless we must 
credit the Vicomtesse de Savigny de Montcorps with a very in- 
teresting ‘‘ Landscape ” in which the vine-clad slopes in the fore- 
ground lead the eye to the distant aqueduct crossing a romantic 
chasm in the mountains. And the Princesse de Poix’s snap shot 
at sailors furling the sails of a ship has resulted in a successful 
picture. Mr. Harold Senior's “ Primroses” have been enlarged 
to a gigantic size. Such primroses might grow in Brobdingnag, 
but hardly in an English lane. The technical exhibits in the east 
gallery include many things of special interest to amateurs. The 
exhibition remains open until the fifteenth. 





Music 
Notes of the Season 

M. GUILMANT'S second organ recital at Mendelssohn Hall at- 
tracted a large and appreciative audience. The famous French 
musician played his own sixth sonata, the first movement of 
Handel's fourth concerto, Bach’s fantasia and fugue in G minor, 
the andante from Widor’s fourth organ symphony, his own caprice 
in B flat, an improvisation on a theme by Walter Damrosch, and 
Dubois’s “ Fiat Lux.” It is unnecessary to say more than that 
M. Guilmant’s playing was an epitome of all the excellences of 
the organist’s art. He is a master of all schools and to hear him 
is to learn the true value of the organ. He was assisted at. this 


concert by Emma Juch, soprano, and W. C. Carl at the piano, 
Mme. Juch sang Guilmant’s ‘Le que dit le Silence” and three 
songs by Schumann, as well as Gounod’s “‘ Ave Maria,” given as 
an encore number. She was.in goood voice and sang admirably. 
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The Oratorio Society gave its regular Christmastide perform- 
ances of ‘‘ The Messiah” on Dec. 29 and 30. The soloists were 
Clementine de Vere, soprano,.Mrs. Carl Alves, contralto, Ellison 
Van Hoose, tenor, and David Bispham, bass. The performances 
did not demand special comment. ‘The Messiah” is a religious 
function, not a concert entertainment, in these days. 

At the fifth Astoria subscription concert the soloists were Evan 
Williams, tenor, and Lillian Blauvelt, soprano. Mr. Williams 
sang with great flavor and fine phrasing the “Farewell to 
Summer” from Goring Thomas’s “ The Swan and the Skylark,” 
Miss Blauvelt, who was in excellent voice, sang an air from 
“Mirella” and Schubert's « Hark, hark, the Lark.” The orchestra 
under Anton Seidl played the prelude to “ Die Meistersinger,” 
Wagner’s “ Siegfried Idyl,” the familiar orchestral arrangement of 
«« Hansel und Gretel” melodies, and Liszt’s “Spanish Rhapsody.” 

The Society of Musical Arts had its largest audience, and 
gave its best performance, at the Astoria on Tuesday night last. 
The evening was opened with ‘Zanetto,” an Italian opera, in one 
act, by Mascagni, given in this ‘country for the first time. There 
are only two singers in this opera, both women—in this instance, 
Mme. Chalia and Mlle. Verlet. The most striking performance 
of the evening was that of “In Old Japan,” a “tragic panto- 
mime,” by Mr. Vance Thompson, which is exceedingly clever 
and eminently picturesque. The entertainments given by this 
Society are among the most interesting now to be heard in New 
York, and it is pleasant to know that they are meeting with the 
success they deserve. 





‘*Hugh Wynne” as Historically Criticised 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC : — 

May I say a word about the historic criticism ot Dr. Mitchell’s 
«“ Hugh Wynne ?” 

It seems to me that he has succeeded in his principal aim, 
which was, undoubtedly, the portrayal of character inside cer- 
tain lines of time and circumstance. He has created an atmos- 
phere, and very few books can do this successfully; moreover, it 
is, to the minds of those capable of judging, the atmosphere of the 
time depicted. Some of the critics seem to have criticized with- 
out full consideration of the fact that the story is an autobiog- 
raphy, and only to be properly judged in comparison with the 
few high-class novels written in the first person, or, like 
“Esmond,” in the third, but still meant to give the idea of auto- 
biographic fiction. Doubtless the reviewers are often right 
when they find historical inaccuracies as to a name, a date, a 
man’s age, a title or a minor event, and yet I think-it not diffi- 
cult to maintain that it is, as a whole, more accurate than many 
_of the great historical novels; in fact, that it rarely deviates from 
the known facts. But why not suppose that Dr. Mitchell’s inac- 
curacies are sometimes deliberate, as are some of Scott’s and 
Thackeray’s? Dr, Mitchell's Hugh Wynne wrote, possibly, as 
late as the twenties, when, for example, it was correct in descrip- 
tion to speak of Norristown and Conshohocken... Is it not likely 
that Bryn Mawr and Piermont, much later names, were used 
with intent? To use names-now well known gives a. certain 
sense of reality which the use of disused local terms might in- 
deed lessen. Such slips, if slips they be, do no harm—and some- 
times the critic slips. In the December AZ/antic a critic, who 
nevertheless seems to like the book not a little, gives four ex- 
amples of Dr. Mitchell’s “ regretable slips of fact.” We. learn 
that he introduced to the first Congress certain members never 
there. 

If Dr. Mitchell meant to do this, he unquestionably had 
good precedents. The Pretender was not in England when 
Thackeray makes him there. Should he have moved his scene 
to the Continent and thus avoided a violation of historical truth ? 
The second criticism. is correct as to Conway’s cabal. Dr. 
Mitchell should have said Lee’s ¢ria/, and not his capture, 
brought about the collapse. But is this a terrible offense ina 
novel ? 

The Atlantic says that Dr. Mitchell puts Washington in uni- 
form when there were no troops thought of. Indeed! .and yet 
Seay Sy did wear the uniform of a Virginia Colonel of Militia 
at the first Congress; did he not? Still again, Dr. Mitchell 
“embodies a military force in Pennsylvania before a battle was 
fought.” With regard to this we would refer the critic to West- 
cott's History of Philadelphia, Vol. I, pp. 294-5. 


The writer in 7he Atlantic saysthere are many other errors 
and perversions, and an effort to obtain a quality of truthfulness 
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by the use of irrelevant minutia. The critic adds: ‘ Thackeray 
never made this mistake with his material.” But did not-some 
of the great reviews, when Esmond came out, sneer at it for its 
great detail and its failure to:get atmosphere? Yet «« Esmond” 
lives despite enough ‘inaccuracies in manners, customs, biog- 
raphy and history to ruin any novel, if inaccuracies were fatal to 
success in fiction. 

Some of these. errors are amusing. Steele was a boy at school 
when Thackeray makes him a private in the Guards. When 
the Duke of Hamilton was about to wed Beatrix, he was the 
husband of a wife and the father of seven children. Now as 
Swift records in the Diary for Stella the despair of the Duchess, 
every English scholar must have at once recognized that only 
death saved Duke Hamilton from bigamy! The duel is falsified, 
Lord Mohun’s surname is changed, names of regiments are so 
lavishly misstated that the young Castlewood is made to serve in 
a regiment which fled with James and became a part of the 
French army. There are yet queerer questions of chronology as 
to Jezabel Esmond. Who will, may read of them in the Quar- 
terly for 1853. Other inaccuracies may be pointed out; and 
yet this novel, at first so severely criticized, and in whose de- 
lightful pages inaccuracies run riot, will live as long as anything 
in English fiction. 

The Atlantic refers to resemblances between “ Esmond” and 
“The Virginians” and Dr, Mitchell’s novel. To prove the re- 
semblances the critic says, that the elder owner in a family 
emigrates and leaves his estate,—the descendant “ voluntarily” 
gives up the estate. Not atall. He learns that he has no title, 
and later an impulsive girl destroys the deed. The critic con- 
tinues : ‘“‘ Then we have the scoundrelly cadet—a deep intriguer 
who gains the hand of the heroine, the fortune of the father, 
and almost the life of the hero.” (Gains” “the life of the 


hero”!) But where are these “facts” to be found in Dr. 
Mitchell’s book ? 
NEw YORK, 28 Dec. 1897: R, 





Notes 


““ JOHN DELAVOY ” is the title of a complete story which Mr. 
Henry James will publish in the January number of. Cosmofolis. 
It is said to be in his best manner. With this number the tri- 
lingual Review starts its third year. The symposium on “ So- 
ciety of the Future,” already promised, will appear in it, Mr. 
Hyndman taking the English point of view. 





The eighth printing and the fiftieth thousand of “ Hugh 
Wynne” is now on the press. % 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will publish shortly «An Introduc- 
tion to American Literature,” by Henry S. Pancoast. The book 
is written on the same plan as his “Introduction to English 
Literature.” In hisnew book he shows the close relation of Eng- 
lish and American literature. Carefully chosen lists of works to 
be read in connection with this book are included. - 





.. Mr. R. H. Russell is the publisher of “Going to War in 
Greece,” by Mr. Frederick Palmer, correspondent of the New 
York Press. Mr. Palmer is said to be the only war-correspond- 
ent who visited both armies in the field and who had the good 
fortune to see all the battles from the beginning to the end of the 
struggle. Over sixty illustrations, reproduced from photographs 
taken by the author, make a realistic pictorial setting for the story. 





A book of madrigals in honor of Queen Victoria is in course 
of preparation. Among the contributors will be Mr. Austin 
Dobson, Mr. A. C. Benson, Mr. Robert Bridges, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse and the Poet Laureate; while the music will be supplied 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir Walter Parratt, Prof. Villiers Stanford, 
Mr. Hubert Parry and others. 





Mrs. Craigie has not, as was reported in the London papers, 
taken up’her residence at the Convent of the Assumption, al- 
though she spends some time there. We. understand that the 
convent is in no sense of the word a boarding-house. Ladies 
who wish to make religious retreats or to live in quiet retirement 
are, in certain circumstances received there. Mrs. Craigie’s 
simple room is, we believe, occupied by her for some time daily 
under such conditions, but she resides in her father’s house at 
Lancaster-gate. 
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Early in January, Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, will 
publish “The New Puritanism: a series of papers presented 
during, the Semi-Centennial Celebration of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (1847-1897),” by Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
others. 





It is good news that Mr. Bret Harte will contribute to the 
forthcoming numbers of The Century. His next story will be 
“ The Passing of Enriquez,” in which he returns to his most suc- 
cessful field, life on the frontier. Two new poems by the same 
author are “Lines to a Portrait, by a Superior Person,” and 
“Her Last Letter,” completing the celebrated series, ‘Her 
Letter” and “ His Answer to Her Letter.” The former appeared 
in the November number 





The Critic has received from Dr. A. Blair Thaw, Montecito, 
Santa Barbara Co.,, Calif., a check for $25, to be devoted to the 
fund for the erection of a monument to the late R. L. Stevenson, 
at Edinburgh, Scotland. The contribution has been turned over to 
Mr. Charles Fairchild, 38 Union Square, Chairman of the Ameri- 
can committee. 


Sir Henry Irving has produced “ Peter the Great,” a drama by 
his son Lawrence, at the Lyceum Theatre, London, with marked 
success. There are two Americans in the cast—Mr. Robert 
Taber, who plays the part of Alexis, and Miss Barrymore, who 
plays Euphrosine. Mr. Taber is said to have won a decided 

* triumph. 


Miss Julia Marlowe opened what promises to be a most suc- 
cessful season at the Knickerbocker Theatre on Monday night 
last. Her first week was devoted to “As You Like It.” Miss 
Marlowe’s Rosalind is a much admired performance, but too 
well known for lengthy discussion here. On Monday next she 
will appear in a new play of which much is expected. 





Mr. Robert Barr, says Zhe Daily Chronicle, home from his 
exciting experiences at the hands of the Turks, is in London 
again. He has suffered from malarial fever, and is looking far 
from well. Oddly enough, Mr. Barr, in his travels, has always 
managed to meet with extraordinary adventures. He gives a 
bad account of the Turkish espionage, and mentions that the 
letter to his wife, recounting his imprisonment, has not yet 
reached her. 
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The manuscript of “In Memoriam” has been presented to the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the Hon. Lady Simon, to 
whose late husband, Sir John Simon, it was presented by the late 
Lord Tennyson. The condition attached to the gift, in accordance 
with the wish of the late Poet Laureate, is that the variations in 
it from the published text of * In Memoriam® shall never be 
printed. 





Professor Thomas Davidson will give a course of lectures on 
«« The Great Plays of Shakespeare Philosophically Considered,” in 
the All Souls Chantry, Madison Avenue and 66th Street, on suc- 
cessive Thursday evenings, beginning Jan. 13. His titles are 
“King Lear, or the Family and its Relations to Nature and 
Polity,” “Julius Caesar, or the State in Revolution” and «« Macbeth, 
or the Individual in Conflict with the World.’ 
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